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NSHINE CENTER OF AMERICA 


The romantic and historic back- 
ground of Tucson, the unusual and pic- 
turesque scenery nearby, its excellent fa- 
cilities for entertaining visitors, make this 
America’s ideal winter vacation resort. 


New Streamlined Luxury Train 
December 15, 1940 to March 31, 1941 


Between Chicago and Tucson- Phoenix. 
All-Pullman, extra fare train, with room- 
ettes, double bedrooms, compartments 
and drawing rooms. Diner and Buffet- 
Lounge-Observation Car. Stew- 
ardess-Nurse. Evening departures every 
second day. 

Fine Salty trains from Chicago—de luxe GOLDEN 
STATE LIMITED and economy-luxury CALI- 


FORNIAN, offer extra travel comforts at no 
extra fare. 


TRAVEL ON 
(CREDIT 
Go Now— 
Pay Later 


M. L. MOWRY, G.A.P.D. 
Rock Island Lines 

Room 2122, 500 Fifth Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 


Phone LO ngacre 5-7071 and 5-7072 


Send complete information: Tucson All- 
Expense California Tours 2 Travel on Credit 


Shipping My Car. 


REAL ESTATE 


CONNECTICUT 


“PEACEFUL HARBOR” 
2% acres and 160-year-old Colonial, edged by a 
pond and 10-foot waterfall, and set among giant 
spruce trees. A home with historical background 
and modern comforts. Perfect condition. 9 rooms, 
2 baths; 4 fireplaces; recreation room; maid’s 
room, bath; oil heat. Every possible convenience. 
Garage, guest house, greenhouse. Trees galore, 
ar flowers, rock gardens, etc. 1 hour 


OWNER MOVING. WILL SACRIFICE. 


LEE & FITZ GERALD 
East Norwalk. Conn. Tel. Norwalk 7070 


FLORIDA 


FORT MYERS, FLORIDA 
“Where Summer Spends the Winter” 
SALES - RENTALS 
City Homes, Farms, Groves, Acreage 

- J. H. RAGSDALE, REALTOR 
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(@imERGAL Javestment JRUST 
CORPORATION 


Convertible Preference Stock, 
$4.25 Series of 1935, Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of $1.0614 on the Con- 
vertible Preference Stock, $4.25 Series of 1935, 
of COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST 
CORPORATION has been declared payable 
January 1, 1941, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business December 10, 1940. The 
we ig books will not close. Checks will be 
mailed. 


Common Stock, Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of $1.00 per share in cash 
has been declared on the Common Stock of 
COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST 
CORPORATION, payable January 1, 1941, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
December 10, 1940. The transfer books will not 
close. Checks will be mailed. 


JOHN I. SNYDER, Treasurer. 
November 28, 1940. 


BENEFICIAL INDUSTRIAL 


LOAN CORPORATION 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Dividends have been declared by 
the Board of Directors, as follows: 


PRIOR PREFERENCE STOCK 
$2.50 Dividend Series of 1938 
62!/.¢ per share 


(for quarterly period ending Dec. 31, 1940) 


COMMON STOCK 
| 50¢ per share 


Both dividends are payable Dec. 
31, 1940 to stockholders of record 
at close of business Dec. 16, 1940. 


E. A. BaILey 


Dec. 2, 1940 Treasurer 


med 


PHILCO CORPORATION 


Radios © Auto Radios « Tubes ¢ 
Refrigerators « Air Conditioners 


DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The directors of Philco Corporation 
have declared a dividend of twenty- 
five cents ($.25) per share on the 
outstanding common stock, payable 
December 21st, 1940, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business December oth, 1940. 


PHILCO CORPORATION 


THE TEXAS CORPORATION 


153rxp Consecutive Dividend paid 
by The Texas Corporation and its 
predecessor, The Texas Company 


A dividend of 50¢ per share or two per 
cent (2%) on par value of the shares of 
The Texas Corporation has been declared 
this day, payable on January 2, 1941, 
to stockholders of record as shown by 
the books of the corporation at the close 
of business on December 6, 1940. The 
stock transfer books will remain open. 


L. H. LinpEMAN 
November 26, 1940 Treasurer 


du Pont 

de Nemours’ 
President 
Walter S. 


Carpenter, Jr. 


Bornin Wilkes- 
barre, Pennsyl- 
vania. ‘ 
Prepared at 
Wyoming 
Seminary, Kingston, Pa., and com- 
pleted his education at Cornell Uni- 
versity. .. . Started working for FE. I. 
duPont deNemours & Company as 
a temporary assistant in 1907 during 
his summer vacations while still a 
student. . . . Became permanently 
employed with the company in 1909, 
going first to South America to serve 
with the purchasing department in 
Chile. . . . Returned to the United 
States in 1911 as a member of the 
development department and became 
director of that division in 1917... 

It was two years later that he joined 
the official family as a member of the 
board of directors and the executive 
committee and was elected vice presi- 
dent in charge of the development 
department. He was appointed 
vice president in charge of finances in 
1926 and elected chairman of the 
finance committee in 1930—this 
paved the way for his election to the 
presidency in May, 1940... . Favor- 
ite sport: yachting. Father: three 


& €. 


sons. 


General 
Shoe’s 
President 


W. Maxey 


Jarman 


Son of a shoe 
manufacturer 
—born in 
Nashville, 
Calvert Tennessee. . 
Attended local schools, and_ the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. . . . Started business career in 
1924 as an office clerk with the Jar- 
man Shoe Company, the predecessor 


to the present General Shoe. Corpor- 
ation. . . . Elected secretary and 
treasurer of the company in 1925 and 
this experience prepared him for his 
elevation to the presidency of the 
corporation in 1932... . Annual sales 
of the company were under $5 mil- 
lion when he became chief executive ; 
last year, $16.6 million. Primary out- 
side interest: church work, serving 
as a Sunday school teacher and inter- 
ested in charities and missionary 
work. Hobbies include motion pic- 
ture photography and music—plays 
the piano. Favorite sports: sea travel, 
takes an ocean cruise each year; an 
ardent football fan. 


TelAutograph 
Corporation’s 
President 
Walter F. 
Vieh 


A hardware 
clerk’s son— 
born in St. 
Louis, Mis- 
souri. .. . At- 
tended the city public schools and 
graduated from St. Louis Univer- 
sity (B.C.S.). . . . Began business 
career as a public accountant with 
Price, Waterhouse & Company in 
1915 where he worked until 1920, ex- 
cept for service with the Balloon Ob- 
servation Corps during the World 
War. . . . Was_ connected with 
Touche, Niven & Company as man- 
ager of its Cleveland (Ohio) office 
until 1926 when he joined India Tire 
& Rubber Company of Akron, Ohio, 
as controller and later advanced to 
treasurer. . . . In 1931 he became a 
partner of McKinsey & Company of 
Chicago, a firm of management engi- 
neers, leaving in 1936 to serve as 
finance manager of the manufacturing 
division of Marshall Field & Com- 
pany. . . . In 1938 he was elected 
president and general manager of Tel- 
Autograph Corporation, the position 
he now holds. Only hobby: his job. 
Outside interests include the theatre 
and music—plays the piano. Active 
sports: golf, handball and squash. 
Married, no children. 
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THE OUTLOOK FOR BOND 
PRICES IN A WAR ECONOMY 


everal important new influences 
S affecting the bond market have 
arisen in recent weeks, largely be- 
cause of the return of the New Deal 
Administration to power for another 
four years and the acceleration of the 
trend toward a complete war economy 
in this country. Other new influences 
are shaping up rapidly and may be 
expected to assert some measure of 
force’ in determining bond market 
trends over the next year or two, pos- 
sibly within the next few months. 


FUNDAMENTALS 


This appears to be a good time to 
review the fundamentals which affect 
bond prices and to attempt an esti- 
mate of the relative weight of posi- 
tive and negative factors. The sub- 
ject is approached mainly from the 
viewpoint of the investor in bonds 
affected predominantly by money 
market rather than credit trends; in 
general, high-grade bonds as distin- 
guished from bonds carrying an ele- 
ment of credit risk such as to cause 
their price movements to follow the 
stock market more closely than the 
market for gilt-edged obligations. 

As a starting point, it may be help- 
ful to summarize the factors working 
in the direction of higher bond prices, 
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or at least maintenance of the present 
high price level of bonds of good in- 
vestment quality; also the negative 
influences which might be expected 
to restrain an advance or cause a de- 
cline in the bond market sufficient to 
raise average yields significantly. 


POSITIVE FACTORS 


(1) Reelection of the Roosevelt 
régime tends to increase further the 
demand for “storm cellar” invest- 
ments by those who distrust the new 
economic and social trends. (2) The 
outpouring of Federal funds under 
the defense program is increasing 
bank deposits faster than the banks 
can increase their loans, adding to the 
incentive for lending institutions to 
augment their holdings of Govern- 
ments and other high-grade media. 
(3) Governmental controls over the 
money market will be strengthened 
in several ways by “economic mobil- 
ization,” 1.e., the approach to a full 
war economy under the national de- 
fense program. (4) The prospect of 
very large Federal financing over the 
next year or two suggests that no 
measures will be taken to reduce ex- 
cess reserves, or to deflate the huge 
accumulations of surplus funds. (5) 
The proposed removal of tax exemp- 


Falcofoto 


tions on new issues of U. S. Govern- 
ment, state and municipal bonds 
would tend to stimulate demand for 
outstanding tax free obligations. (6) 
Higher personal and corporation in- 
come taxes will increase the value of 
tax exemptions to bond buyers. 


NEGATIVE FACTORS 


(1) Major wars involving a large 
part of the resources of the capitalis- 
tic nations of the world have always 
tended to increase the general interest 
rate level in the past. (2) Granting 
of credits to South America, China, 
and possibly to England, Canada and 
other countries will sharply reduce 
the inflow of gold and eventually in- 
crease the supply of bonds available 
to American investors. (3) The na- 
tional defense program will add very 
substantially to the demands for cred- 
its to cover necessary plant expansion 
and higher working capital require- 
ments. (4) Bond prices have reached 
all-time high; current yields are so 
low that a reversal of interest rate 
trends might be expected if only on 
the basis of the long term money mar- 
ket cycle. (5) If the United States 
should enter the war as an avowed 
belligerent, the added strain on Fed- 
eral finances might become so severe 
that governmental money market con- 
trols would break down. (6) In the 
event that commodity price controls. 
should prove ineffective, the Adminis- 
tration might resort to increases in 
reserve requirements and other sim- 
ilar measures, in spite of the resultant 


increased cost of U. S. Government 
financing. (7) If a general price in- 
flation should develop in the face of 
the exercise of the restrictive meas- 
ures possible under the expanded reg- 
ulatory powers of the Government, a 
strong force working toward higher 
interest rates would be unleashed. 
(8) Assuming that New Deal econo- 
mists are able to put over one of their 
favorite plans for curbing the influ- 
ence of the large city banks—elimina- 
tion of interbank deposits—a consid- 
erable volume of liquidation of bank 
holdings of Governments and other 
high-grade investment media might 
depress the bond market at least tem- 
porarily. 

Some of these points (on both 
sides) are generally conceded by 
economists and other students of bond 
market conditions. Others are merely 
opinions, pro and con, and are largely 
in a controversial sphere. Consoli- 
dating several of these arguments 
into the single proposition that new 
world trends in political economy in- 
validate the old premise that wars 
lead inevitably to price inflations and 
a rise in interest rates, we find some 
support for this rather radical view- 
point in the record of the markets of 
belligerent countries up to the present 
time. 

There has been a considerable in- 
crease in commodity prices in En- 
gland since the beginning of the war, 
but it is at least debatable that the rise 


in staples marks the development of 
a strongly inflationary trend. In 
Canada, the price level has been re- 
markably steady, considering the very 
sharp increase in industrial output. 
The action of the bond market has 
been even more unorthodox, accord- 
ing to the traditional rules of war 
economics. British 2% per cent con- 
sols are currently quoted around 76, 
which compares with a 1940 low of 
68% and a 1939 high of 71%; other 
British Government bonds are also 
selling above their pre-war prices. 

Although there has been a moder- 
ate increase in interest rates, as 
gauged by a comparison of pre-war 
offering prices of medium term Do- 
minion Government bonds and the 
most recent war loan issue, the 3 per 
cent coupon on Canadian Second War 
Loan bonds, due in 1952 (offered last 
September at 9834) does not reflect 
any great weakening of the bond price 
structure, especially when allowance 
is made for the relatively limited capi- 
tal resources of the Dominion. 

The sustained strength in British 
Government bonds in recent weeks 
in the face of none too favorable war 
news has been one of the more re- 
markable developments in the finan- 
cial history of the war. The good 
market for “British Funds” is at- 
tributable in large part to effective 
money market controls, and also to 
other factors in a strictly regulated 
war economy, including the 100 per 


cent excess profits tax which severely 
limits the attraction of industrial 
issues. 

The probabilities are that govern- 
mental controls will be equally effi- 
cacious in this country, at least for the 
next few months. The action of the 
RFC in placing a ceiling of 114 per 
cent on national defense loans for cor- 
porations which have contracts for 
reimbursement by the U. S. Treas- 
ury, and 4 per cent on other loans, 
was correctly interpreted as a signifi- 
cant step in the maintenance of an 
“easy money” policy. Furthermore, 
it appears likely that the various 
means of safeguarding against infla- 
tion will be effective over a consider- 
able period of time. 

Despite the increase in commercial 
loans in recent months, excess re- 
serves have continued to rise, and 
there does not appear to be any near 
term prospect of an important decline 
from the current $7 billion level. 
With almost $4 billion direct U. S. 
Government obligations maturing 
within one year, and additional bil- 
lions of current deficits to be covered 
by new borrowing, it is obvious that 
the Administration will do everything 
possible to keep interest rates down, 
in order that the refunding and new 
money financing may be done on ad- 
vantageous terms. 

So great are the powers of the Gov- 
ernment over the money market that 


(Please turn to page 27) 


TVA “SAVINGS” MORE ILLUSORY THAN REAL 


he Tennessee Valley Authority, 

created by Congress in 1933— 
and a thorn in the side of the public 
utility industry ever since—recently 
issued a report of operations. For 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1940, 
its publicly owned electric systems 
had combined gross revenues of some 
$21.6 million. Taxes, which amount- 
ed to somewhat more than $1.6 mil- 
lion, were equal.to 7.4 per cent of 
gross. It is interesting to compare 
this with the record of the utility in- 
dustry at large. 

In the calendar year 1939, privately 
owned electric utilities in the United 
States had gross revenues aggregat- 
ing $2.1 billion. But taxes amounted 
to $350 million, which was equivalent 
to 16.7 per cent of gross. With 
higher levies in force this year, the 
1940 figures are even more striking 
in this respect. According to the Edi- 


son Electric Institute, gross revenues 
of the privately owned companies are 
being estimated at $2.3 billion for the 
current year. Taxes, at the same 
time, are expected to amount to some 
$405 million, or 17.6 per cent of 
gross. 

The report from the TVA control- 
ler says that consumers of the 106 
municipal and cooperative electric 
systems in the Tennessee Valley 
saved “more than $9 million” annu- 
ally through cheap electric rates. 
That may be true. But what about 
the country at large? As shown by 
the above figures, there is a signifi- 
cant discrepancy between the public 
and private tax bills on this account. 
In other words, a great part of the 
alleged saving is illusory, for the con- 
sumer at large must make up lost tax 
revenues in some other way. 

It is unlikely that the TVA con- 


troller would be in a position to talk 
of savings to the consumer if the pub- 
licly owned systems were required to 
pay taxes at the same rate and on the 
same basis of property valuation as 
the private utilities; if they were re- 
quired to keep a uniform system of 
accounts such as is required of the 
utility companies; and if they were 
required to charge rates which would 
produce a fair rate of return on the 
value of the properties which are 
used in the distribution of electrical 
energy. 

The fact of the matter is that every 
time a light-switch connected with 
one of the Tennessee Valley’s pub- 
licly owned electric systems is turned 
on, everybody in the United States 
helps to pay for it. Thus, it has been 
truly said that “the Tennessee River 
waters four states and drains the na- 
tion.” 
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VALUABLE TOOL FOR 
MARKET FORECASTING 


Based on the principle that “informed investment 


buying” usually develops before important up- 
turns, and withdraws from the market prior to the 


termination of a bull movement. 


By CLARENCE A. CHAPIN 


great deal of time has been spent 
in studying past moves in the 
market, particularly the divergent 
action of various groups and types 
of stocks at important turning points, 
in an effort to determine whether or 
not certain stocks are leaders in the 
sense that they ordinarily move ahead 
of the general market, or, at least, 
that no move is of major importance 
unless it includes these “leaders.” It 
has been found that many of the so- 
called market leaders are not leaders 
at all, except in volume and specula- 
tive interest. 


INACTIVE ISSUES 


True leadership at the beginning of 
major moves is usually to be found in 
relatively inactive issues of real in- 
vestment quality. This is perfectly 
logical because, at the depth of a de- 
pression, when the stock market is 
dragging on the bottom, the great 
majority of speculators are out of the 
market and very few individuals have 
the courage or money to buy common 
stocks, 

But there are a few buyers ; institu- 
tions and some large investors are 
absorbing stocks for cash, and they 
are selecting the best that the market 
offers. They are attracted by con- 
sistent earnings, steady dividends, and 
proven management. This is a sim- 
ple fact which is recognized by almost 
every student of the market, but it is 
also true that at the top of a bull mar- 
ket, just before an important decline, 
the first stocks to show deterioration 
in price are the same high-grade in- 
vestment issues. They may not even 
decline, but they stop going up and 
their relative activity declines. 

This also is perfectly logical. These 
stocks were accumulated near the bot- 
tom because of their attractive yields, 
and when they have advanced in price 
to a point where their yield is not 
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much greater than can be obtained 
from bonds and other more conserva- 
tive investments, the original buyers 
become sellers. 


Thus, an index composed of the 
prices of high-grade investment stocks 
should tend to move ahead of the 
market as a whole; i.e., its tendency 
should be to turn upward before the 
general run of stocks begins to reflect 
reviving interest on the part of the 
rank and file of the public. And it 
should also tend to turn downward 
before public exuberance begins to 
disintegrate toward the top of a bull 
market. 

A simple arithmetic average of 
ten such stocks(*) has been con- 
structed, and is shown on the chart, 
plotted as of Saturday closings, since 
January 1, 1936. The same chart 
shows the Dow-Jones industrial aver- 
age, and at the bottom of the chart is 


*The stocks: American Can; American Tel. & 
& Tel.; duPont; Eastman Kodak; General Foods; 
General Motors; Liggett & Myers Cl. B; Norfolk 
& Western; Procter & Gamble; Woolworth. 


a curve showing the volume ratio of 
the ten high-grade stocks to total 
volume. 

The chart shows that the ten high- 
grade stocks made their high on No- 
vember 7, 1936, whereas the Dow- 
Jones industrials did not make their 
high until March 10, 1937. During 
this period, while the market averages 
were making new highs, these ten in- 
vestment grade stocks were actually 
selling off, and their share of the total 
volume was less than two per cent. 
In other words, these stocks were not 
being aggressively bought; they were 
being sold, and the market was ob- 
viously in the hands of speculators 
rather than investors. 


INVESTMENT MARKET 


Now note the situation in June, 
1938, with the averages 75 points 
lower. Speculative interest was at a 
low ebb, total volume was down to a 
few hundred thousand shares a day— 
but our ten high-grade stocks ac- 
counted for more than five per cent of 
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the total, compared with less than 
two per cent before the bear market 
started. 

Again, after the market had ex- 
perienced a sharp decline in March 
and early April of 1939, the relative 
volume of these ten stocks increased 
to almost seven per cent of the total, 
indicating quite plainly that at prices 
then prevailing, conservative buyers 
were willing to bid for investment 
stocks. More recently, note that for 
the five weeks ending April 27 of this 
year the relative volume of these ten 
stocks dropped to less than two per 
cent of the total—need we mention 
what happened in May and June? 

Below the average of the high- 
grade stocks is an index which oscil- 
lates above and below a center line. 
This index is derived from the price 
average of the high-grade stocks and 
their relative volume as follows: 


First, the movement of the ten 


stock average is slowed down and the 
erratic daily fluctuations eliminated 
by means of a long term moving aver- 
age, and then the rate of change of 
this moving average is adjusted for 
the amount of volume (relative to the 
total volume). 

This index establishes quite distinct 
trend lines (AA, BB, CC, etc.). And 
when this index breaks an established 
trend line on the downside, it has con- 
stituted a definite bearish signal. 
When the index has penetrated an 
established trend on the upside, the 
coming of an upward movement by 
the general market has been signalled. 

On this basis, a selling signal would 
have been given on February 14, 
1937, with the Dow-Jones industrial 
average at 190; a buy signal on April 
10, 1938, with the industrial average 
at 115; a sell signal October 16, 1938, 
with the industrial average at 151, and 
a buy signal May 14, 1939, with the 


industrial average at 132; a sell sig- 
nal February 3, 1940, with the indus- 
trial average at 145; and, finally, a 
buy signal September 14, with the 
averages at 129. 

Admittedly these signals are not in- 
fallible and give no indication of how 
severe a decline is apt to be nor how 
long it may last, but they do constitute 
a valuable working tool in appraising 
the market outlook. 

In conclusion, it is emphasized that 
this study is purely technical. It is 
an attempt to analyze a certain type of 
buying and selling which appears of 
importance in anticipating the direc- 
tion of coming major moves. The 
chart indicates that a certain type of 
long term investor has been accumu- 
lating or distributing high-grade com- 
mon stocks; no claim is made of 
knowing the reasons for doing either ; 
the chart merely reflects persistent 
buying or selling of importance. 


AN INCOME GROUP IN GOOD POSITION 


Yields from well-protected dividends range from 


5.2 per cent to 7.1 per cent. New tax law consti- 


tutes a relatively unimportant factor. 


ere are ten common stocks 
which cover an extremely wide 
price range: from $7 a share to $212 
a share. But they all have a number 
of factors in common. In the first 
place, all are paying dividends which, 
at current prices, afford quite satis- 
factory yields under present money 
market conditions. 

Secondly, all of the companies ap- 
pear to occupy an advantageous posi- 
tion under the present tax laws. 
Finally, all but one should report 
earnings for this year—after all taxes 


—substantially in excess of 1940 divi- 
dend payments. The exception is 
Texas Gulf Sulphur, but here it must 
be remembered that earnings are re- 
ported after fairly generous depletion 
allowances. Furthermore, it has al- 
ways been the policy of the company 
to pay out in dividends virtually all 
of its earnings, a policy possible be- 
cause of an unusually strong financial 
position. 

All of these companies will of 
course have to meet an increase of 
33 1/3 per cent in their normal tax 


rate this year. But with respect to the 
additional taxes on “excess” profits, 
they have sufficiently high exemptions 
so that payments on this account will 
be quite moderate ; in several cases, it 
appears that no payment whatever 
will have to be made. (The assump- 
tion is that each will select the higher 
of the two permissible bases in cal- 
culating this tax liability.) 

Most of these issues are not of the 
old-time “blue chip” variety, but their 
position under present circumstances 
is better than that occupied by nu- 
merous members of the more ex- 
clusive classification. Taken as a 
whole, here is a group that will pro- 
vide the investor with a good “income 
common stock” section for his port- 
folio. 


TEN STOCKS WITH LIBERAL YIELDS 


Estimated -———Estimated 1940 Earnings--—, 
—Excess Profits Tax— Before After 
Credit Based on: Additional Additional Additional 
Avg. Earns Invested 1939 3.1% Normal 3.1% 3.1% Normal 
Common Stock: 1936-1939 Capital Actual and Excess Normal and Excess Recent Dividends 
Base Base Earnings Profit Taxes Tax Profit Taxes Price Pd. 1940 Yield 
American Machine & Foundry...... $0.94 $1.24 $0.95 $1.25 $0.05 $1.20 12 $0.80 6.7% 
Chesapeake & Obio................ 3.84 4.71 3.49 4.35 0.15 4.20 42 3.25 7.7 
1.90 3.57 1.93 3.00 0.10 2.90 38 2.50 6.6 
Norfolk & Western................ 18.73 23.85 20.68 23.00 0.95 22.05 212 15.00 7.1 
1.31 1.94 1.09 1.25 0.05 1.20 9 0.50 55 
0.70 0.39 0.51 0.65 0.05 0.60 7 0.50 7.1 
Texas Corporation... 3.25 3.76 3.02 3.40 0.15 3.25 38 2.00 5.2 
ere 2.24 1.24 2.04 2.85 0.10 2.55 36 2.50 6.9 
4.52 3.04 3.82 4.50 0.20 4.30 52 3.00 5.8 
Virgimian Railway ................. 3.51 5.30 3.98 4.80 0.25 4.55 45 *2.50 5.5 


*Tndicated rate 
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here has been little question for 

some years as to the relative in- 
vestment standing of Atlas Powder 
and Hercules Powder. The latter com- 
pany earned profits and paid divi- 
dends on its common throughout the 
depression, whereas Atlas failed to 
cover preferred dividend require- 
ments in 1932 and omitted payments 
on its common shares the following 
year. A more fundamental distinc- 
tion between the two issues becomes 
apparent when it is pointed out that 
Hercules closely approached its 1929 
earnings level in 1936 and exceeded 
it in 1937 and 1939, last year’s profit 
represented a new peak since the 
World War year 1917. 

In contrast to this performance, 
Atlas Powder earned only about 56 
per cent as much in its best post- 
depression year (1937) as in 1929. 
This company’s stock has never ap- 
proached its 1929 high of 140, where- 
as Hercules common, after allowing 
for split-ups, set a new all-time peak 
last year. The relative market action 
of the two issues appeared perfectly 
justified on the basis of the more fa- 
vorable record of Hercules. 


EARNINGS CONTRASTS 


The disparity in the earnings trends 
of these enterprises has been caused 
by differences in the sources of their 
revenues. When they were dissoci- 
ated from du Pont in 1912, both de- 
rived their incomes solely from ex- 
plosives. Since that time, they have 
diversified their activities consider- 
ably through entrance into production 
of numerous other chemical products, 
but Hercules has gone much further 
in this direction than has its competi- 
tor. The explosives division normally 
supplies less than a third of Hercules’ 
revenues, against 70 per cent or more 
for Atlas. 

This has been a decided advantage 
to Hercules, since peacetime outlets 
for explosives are confined largely to 
mining (coal, iron ore, copper, zinc 
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OUTLOOK FOR THE 
EXPLOSIVES STOCKS 


Atlas and Hercules benefiting from larger indus- 
trial explosives demand, but still more from the 
need for munitions both here and abroad. 


and other minerals) and to construc- 
tion. Manufacturers’ sales of explo- 
sives declined from 513.9 million 
pounds in 1926 to 438.9 million in 
1929 (reflecting lower coal produc- 
tion), and 227.5 million in 1932, and 
recovered only to 387.8 million 
pounds in 1937. 

Primarily because of the increased 
production of coal, iron ore and non- 
ferrous metals, explosives sales in the 
first eight months of the current year 
rose to 263.8 million pounds, against 
229.9 million for the same period of 
the comparatively good year 1939. 
Munitions demand from Great Brit- 
ain forced up exports of explosives 
and fuses from $3.4 million in the first 
ten months of 1939 to $18.2 million for 
the corresponding interval of 1940; 
this figure exceeds aggregate exports 
for the previous five years. Finally, 


our own government has placed sub- 
stantial orders with both companies 
for munitions and has agreed to fi- 
nance the construction of new plants 
to be operated by Atlas and Hercules 
on a cost plus basis. 

With their earnings outlook appar- 


HERCUL 
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ently so favorable, it might be antici- 
pated that both equities would be sell- 
ing at rather advanced levels. In the 
case of Atlas Powder such is the 
case; the issue has declined slightly 
with the rest of the market in recent 
weeks but is still quoted at the best 
price witnessed since 1937. Hercules, 
however, has fallen almost 30 per cent 
from its year’s high and is cprrently 
quoted below the price for Atlas, a 
most unusual occurrence in recent 
years. 

There are a number of reasons for 
this. One of the most important is 
the fact that Atlas Powder, normally 
depending to a greater extent on its 
explosives division and with a smaller 
stock capitalization, will obtain more 
benefit from munitions business on a 
common share basis. Furthermore, 
Hercules has seen its export trade 
(usually accounting for over 15 per 
cent of sales) cut in half since the 
war began as a result of the shutting 
off of important foreign markets for 
its line of general chemical products. 
The explosion at the company’s Ken- 
vil (N. J.) plant has been an added 
adverse influence. It is reported that 
this unit formerly provided about 10 
per cent of sales. 


TAX EFFECTS 


Finally, the new taxes will prove 
much more of a hindrance to Her- 
cules than to Atlas. The latter can 
earn about $5.40 a share before being 
subjected to a levy on excess profits, 
whereas Hercules has an exemption 
of only $2.70. It is estimated that 
Atlas will earn close to $5 a share 
this year, against $3.82 a share for 
1939. Hercules, however, will do 
well to equal its last year’s profit of 
$3.65 a share, as earnings before 
taxes will probably not increase suffi- 
ciently to offset the effect of the ex- 
cess profits tax. Under the circum- 
stances, the common stock of Atlas 
Powder appears to occupy a better 
position than that of its competitor. 
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ESTIMATED EARNINGS AND TAXES ON 700 STOCKS 


This is the third installment of a compilation covering over 700 New York Stock Exchange 
and Curb common stocks. The tax analysis figures and earnings estimates were prepared 
by Standard Statistics Company, Inc., and an explanation of their use and importance 
appeared in the November 27, 1940, issue of THE FINANCIAL WoRLD. 


"Dollars Per Common Share 
PART Ill Estimated -——-Estimated 1940 Earnings 
(Tax Analysis Figures, Profits efore 
redit Based on: Additional Additional Additional 
Standard Statistics) Avg. Earns. Invested 1939 3.1% Normal 3.1% 3.1% Normal ql rice- Earnings Gauge 
1936-1939 Capital Actual and Excess Normal and Excess 
Common Stock: Base Base Earnings Profit Taxes Tax Profit Taxes 10 times 15 times 20 times 
bLibby, McNeill & Libby............... $0.69 $0.81 $1.04 n 
os ccasccusoausvene 2.6 0.90 2.98 $3.00 $0.10 $2.85 28 42 57 
yLiggett & Myers “B”.................. 6.11 3.49 6.13 6.40 0.25 6.15 61 91 123 
2.07 1.38 3.60 3.75 0.15 3.05 30 46 61 
0.72 3.51 D0.64 1.50 0.05 71.45 14 21 29 
eels 2.58 1.96 2.23 3.75 0.15 3.15 31 47 63 
1.69 1.86 1.50 n 
v1.90 2.17 1.62 2.20 $2.20 22 33 44 
Lockheed Aircraft ...................... 0.90 0.68 4.04 5.50 0.20 3.15 31 46 63 
3.30 3.67 ww3.69 3.00 0.10 $2.90 29 44 58 
SETAE 1.02 1.40 0.98 1.25 0.05 $1.20 12 18 24 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit ..................... 1.52 3.73 1.69 1.75 0.10 $1.65 16 25 33 
Lorillard (P.) & Company............... 1.37 1.55 1.69 1.60 0.10 1.50 15 22 30 
Louisville & Nash. R.R...... ........... 5.45 17.37 6.32 8.50 0.35 $8.15 81 122 163 
Louisville Gas & El. “‘A”............... 2.31 5.15 2.33 n os 
2.84 0.81 2.57 3.00 0.10 2.90 29 43 58 
MacAndrews & Forbes................... 2.23 2.06 2.47 n n 2.45 24 37 49 
1.36 5.04 1.14 3.00 0.10 2.90 29 43 58 
2.16 3.77 2.36 2.25 0.10 $2.15 21 32 43 
eMadison Square Garden................ 1.40 1.22 1.40 n 
q2.79 1.67 q3.40 q3.15 0.10 q3.00 30 45 
kiManhattan Shirt ...... ............... v1.53 3.96 2.04 2.25 $2.25 22 34 45 
Marion Steam Shovel.................. D0.67 2.27 D0.86 1.25 0.15 $1.10 16 22 
0.88 1.93 1.92 2.50 0.10 $2.20 22 33 44 
1.81 1.31 3.75 7.50 0.30 4.55 45 68 91 
2.37 0.67 1.99 A2.91 tA2.91 29 44 58 
1.35 2.11 1.12 1.90 0.10 +1.80 18 27 36 
aMay Dept. Stores...................... 3.51 3.29 3.58 4.10 0.15 3.80 38 57 76 
1.42 2.16 1.40 1.40 0.05 41.35 13 20 27 
1.76 1.03 1.95 2.10 0.10 1.90 19 28 38 
McGraw Electric .......................- 2.14 0.66 2.99 3.75 0.15 2.95 29 44 59 
1.22 1.78 1.03 1.50 0.05 $1.45 14 22 29 
McKeesport Tin Plate................... 0.69 2.16 0.25 0.80 0.05 40.75 7 11 15 
1.11 0.55 1.08 1.10 0.05 1.05 10 16 21 
8.45 3.10 10.27 9.25 0.40 8.75 87 131 175 
2.51 0.78 2.90 3.00 0.15 2.70 27 40 54 
Merchants & Miners..................... 0.64 3.59 0.36 n 
Merritt-Chapman-Scott ................. 0.29 0.64 0.71 n 
Mesta Machine .......... Se Ce 3.46 0.98 2.72 3.15 0.10 3.05 30 4G 6l 
«0.49 1.02 q1.03 ql.15 0.05 ¢q1.10 11 16 22 
Mid-Continent Petroleum .............. 1.76 2.65 1.42 1.75 0.05 41.70 17 25 34 
ES Se eee 4.52 1.41 5.79 7.00 0.40 5.80 58 87 116 
6.60 5.62 8.52 n n 11.50 115 172 230 
Minneapolis-Honeywell .................. 3.30 1.23 3.27 4.50 0.20 3.85 38 58 7 
Minn. Mining & Mfg.................... 3.43 1.11 4.54 5.00 0.20 4.15 41 62 83 
jiMinn.-Moline Power .. ............... dd 0.81 D0.82 n 
Mohawk Carpet Mills.................... 1.88 2.28 3.29 n 
0.56 0.55 0.90 1.75 0.05 $1.20 12 18 24 
Monarch Machine Tool.................. 1.75 0.69 yy2.52 10.00 0.40 5.90 59 88 118 
Monsanto Chemical ....................- 3.09 2.64 4.01 5.00 0.20 - 4.00 40 60 80 
aMontgomery Ward ...... .............- 3.65 2.97 4.91 5.00 0.20 4.25 42 A 85 
jtMorrell (John) & Co.............. selves v3.36 5.07 5.53 6.00 chan 6.00 60 90 120 
0000000000005 1.31 1.24 D1.19 £A0.26 bb bb-f£A0.26 3 4 5 
1.70 221.17 2.18 vvA1.40 bb-vvA1.40 14 21 28 


Footnotes For Fiscal Years: Fiscal year ends: (a) Jan. 31; (b) Feb. 28; (e) May 31; (f) June 30; (h) Aug. 31; (i) Sept. 30; (j) Oct. 31; (k) Nov. 30. 


Additional Footnotes: A—Actual; D—-Deficit; *Excess profits tax based on average 1936-39 net income option unless otherwise indicated; +Excess profits tax based -_ re a 
capital option; {~Not subject to additional normal or excess profits tax until fiscal year ending in 1941. {Hypothetical market levels based on three og ban ory (See 
15X and 20X. Comparison of prevailing prices with those figures gives a quick check on the relative conservatism (or the contrary) of the market's current’ appraisal. 

F.W. Nov. 27, 1910, for explanation). 


(n) No estimate possible; (q) Before depletion; (v) Partly estimated; (y) On combined common and common “B"’ shares. 


(bb) Because of change in fiscal year, new taxes applicable only to earnings since Dec. 31, 1939; (vv) 6 mos. ended June 30; (ww) Before foreign exchange adjustments; 
(xx) Includes J. F. McElwain Co.; (yy) Adjusted for 40% stock dividend paid in 1940; (zz) Based on balance sheet June 30, 1910 


(Tabulation continued on page 24) 
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CAPITAL GAINS 
TAXES CAN 


MINIMIZED 


Or a few weeks remain in which 
to establish capital gains or 
losses for 1940, The lowering of per- 
sonal tax exemptions, the increase 
in surtax rates in the $6,000-$100,000 
income brackets and the 10 per cent 
increase in total taxes due to the new 
defense levy make it even more im- 
perative than in past years for the in- 
vestor to take full advantage of op- 
portunities provided by the law for 
minimizing his tax liability. How- 
ever, tax considerations do not con- 
stitute a sufficient reason for taking 
any action which would conflict with 
sound investment policy. 

The method of computing taxable 
capital gains and deductible capital 
losses for 1940 is the same as the 
procedure followed last year. They 
are again classed as “short-term” or 
“long-term” according to the length 
of time the asset has been held be- 
fore it is sold, redeemed or written 
off as worthless; the dividing line is 
18 months. Net short-term gains 
must be added to other taxable in- 
come; but short-term losses, while 
they may be deducted from short- 
term gains, cannot be used as an off- 
set against any other kind of income. 
They may, however, be carried over 
to next year in an amount not exceed- 
ing 1940 net income and deducted 
from short-term gains established in 
1941, 


TWO CATEGORIES 


Long-term gains or losses are 
divided into two categories: those on 
assets held more than 18 months but 
not more than 24 months, and those 
on assets held longer than 24 months. 
In the first case, only two-thirds of 
the gain or loss is recognized for tax 
purposes; in the second, only half. 
Where long-term gains or losses exist 
the tax must be computed in two 
ways, the smaller tax being paid 
where net long-term gains have been 
included in income, the larger when 
net long-term losses have been de- 
ducted. 

Under the first method, net long- 
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term capital gains are added to (or 
net long-term losses subtracted from) 
ordinary income plus net short-term 
gains, and the normal tax, surtax and 
defense tax computed from this total. 
Under the alternative method, all 
three taxes are computed on ordinary 
income plus net short-term gains and 
the resulting tax is increased by 33 
per cent of net recognized long-term 
gains or decreased by 33 per cent of 
net recognized long-term losses. 

A security sold at a profit may be 
repurchased immediately, but a loss 
cannot be established for tax pur- 
poses if an equivalent amount of the 
same or a substantially identical se- 
curity (such as another issue of bonds 
of the same obligor) is purchased 
within thirty days either before or 
after the sale is effected. 

There are two objectives to be ac- 
complished by tax sales. The first is 
the reduction of taxable income for 
1940. This can be accomplished by 
establishing enough long- or short- 
term losses to offset short-term gains 
already realized this year, and by tak- 
ing long-term losses in order to off- 
set established long-term gains and 
other taxable income. In taking long- 
term losses, issues held less than 24 
months, on which the recognized loss 
is 6624 per cent, should be sold in 
preference to those held for a longer 
period, on which only half the actual 
loss can be deducted. 

The second objective is the reduc- 
tion of tax liability for 1941. In order 
to achieve this, short-term losses 
should be taken not only to the ex- 
tent of short-term gains realized or 
capable of being realized this year, 
but in the further amount of 1940 
net income, the latter sum to be car- 
ried over into 1941 and applied 
against short-term gains for that 
year. However, if short-term losses 
will become long-term early next 
year, it may be advisable to wait until 
they have done so before selling the 


issues since in some cases application 
of two-thirds of the loss against 1941 
ordinary income may be more benefi- 
cial than applying the entire loss 
against this year’s short-term gains. 

Where profits can be accepted with- 
out payment of tax because of the 
existence of losses or an excess of 
exemptions over income, this should 
be done. Such action raises the cost 
basis on repurchases and thus reduces 
future taxable gains. In general, 
profits should be taken first on issues 
held more than 24 months, since only 
50 per cent of such gains are recog- 
nized. If such profits are small on 
a per share basis, however, reten- 
tion appears advisable; if the issues 
were to be sold now, repurchased im- 
mediately and subsequently sold at 
a higher price because of investment 
considerations within 18 months, the 
entire profit achieved from now on 
would be subject to tax against only 
50 per cent if the issues were held 
continuously. Securities now held (at 
a profit) almost but not quite 18 or 
24 months should be retained until 
the recognized percentage of gain is 
reduced. 


TAKE PROFITS? 


In some cases it may actually be 
desirable to take profits now on is- 
sues held over 24 months even though 
such action necessitates paying a 
small tax, since it is virtually certain 
that tax rates will be raised next year. 
If the security is to be immediately 
repurchased, adoption of such a 
course necessarily presupposes that 
a profit will still exist next year on 
the commitment in question. Where 
the purchase price is considerably 
under present levels this assumption 
appears warranted. If the price of 
the security should decline from now 
on, acceptance of a taxable profit in 
1940: will have caused a needless ex- 
pense ; on the other hand, a deductible 
loss will be available next vear. 


ty 


Ratings are from THe FINANCIAL Wor_p Inde- 
pendent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. 
individual Stock Factographs for further vital and 
information and statistical data on these issues. 


PRICES ARE AS OF THE CLOSING, 


American Car & Foundry C 

Now around 28, stock is not un- 
reasonably valued for purchase as a 
speculation. With publication of a 
very satisfactory first half report, 
company revealed that business on 
hand amounted to some $115.6 mil- 
lion as of October 31, last. All but 
$22 million of this sum represents 
war orders for the U. S. and British 
Governments. Despite this fact, there 
are ample facilities available to handle 
rail equipment business, which is now 
showing evidences of renewed ac- 
tivity. Since deliveries should rise 
rapidly over the final six months, 
profit for the period may be expected 
to run at a high level. (Also FW, 
Nov. 20.) 


American Safety Razor C+ 

No incentive to purchase shares, 
even at current low levels of about 7 
(paid 70 cents this year). Karnings 
of American Safety Razor have de- 
clined in each quarter of the cur- 
rent year and nine months’ results 
were equal to 54 cents, contrasted 
with $1.07 in the like 1939 period. 
Since more than this amount was al- 
ready distributed to stockholders, it 
is unlikely that a further payment will 
be paid this year. Company has been 
suffering from higher foreign taxes 
and exchange restrictions. 


Armour (Illinois) > 
Leverage possibilities warrant re- 
tention of shares at this time; ap- 


WHEN YOU INQUIRE 


insure prompt replies to in- 

quiries addressed to the Con- 
fidential Advice Service subscribers 
are required to enclose a_ self-ad- 
dressed stamped envelope with each 
inquiry, which must be limited to a 
request for advice or information on 
a single N.Y.S.E. or Curb security. 


10 


Refer to in the magazine. 


prox. price, 5. After two generally 
unsatisfactory years, company has 
shown sharp improvement. For the 
fiscal year ended November 2, 1940, 
profit is officially estimated at the 
equivalent of 20 cents a share, after 
taxes and reserves. A big factor in 
the showing is that supplies were 
maintained on an even keel through- 
out the year, thus avoiding heavy in- 
ventory accumulations. In addition, 
inventory prices did not show great 
variation. Domestic demand factors 
are highly satisfactory at the present 
time. 


Celotex C 

Present positions in shares (re- 
cently quoted at 7) may be retained 
as a low priced speculation. Con- 
tinued gains in the building industry 
have resulted in sending operations 
of Celotex to capacity levels. Inso- 
far as the recently completed fiscal 
year is concerned, strong uptrend of 
the final months probably sent earn- 
ings close to the 93 cents a share 
shown in the preceding fiscal twelve- 
month. Since beginning of the cur- 
rent period on November 1, outlook 
has brightened as a result of heavy 
private and public building demand. 
(Also FW, Oct. 16.) 


Crane Company C+ 

Cyclical prospects warrant reten- 
tion of stock, recently quoted at 20 
(declared 80 cents this year). \m- 
proved operations for this unit are 


information regarded as 
no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
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Opinions are based on data 


reliable, but 
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reflected in recent declarations of an 
80-cent dividend, compared with 60 
cents a year ago at this time. A lead- 
ing manufacturer of valves, fittings, 
tools, sanitary fixtures and _ heating 
apparatus, Crane earned $2.03 a share 
in the 12 months to June 30, last. 
IXxpectations are that calendar year 
results will be somewhat above this 
total. (Also FW, Sept. 18.) 


Irving Air Chute __, B 
Existing holdings of shares should 
be maintained as along range specu- 
lation; approx. price (N. Y. Curb) 
15 (ann. div., $1; declared 25 cents 
extra this year). Company’s Buffalo 
plant, which has been operating be- 
low capacity for some time, is ex- 
pected to triple parachute output 
within the next few weeks. Aside 
from going on a capacity basis, this 
will be accomplished by increasing 
facilities 25 per cent. The boost in 
production schedules is largely ac- 
counted for by a sharp pick-up in de- 
mand from the British and U. S. Gov- 
ernments. Current backlog of the 
company is around $3 million. 


Mid-Continent Petroleum C+ 

At current levels, around 14, stock 
may be retained as along range spec- 
ulation in the oil group (paid 80 cents 
this year). With sales recording in- 
creases and with prices in its area 
holding relatively well, Mid-Con- 
tinent is expected to turn in a satis- 
factory fourth quarter. For nine 


GOODRICH QUADRUPLES Goodrich’s Akron plant has 


AIR-CELL OUTPUT 


400 per cent. 


taken steps to raise output of 
Air-Cell — company’s latex 
sponge cushioning material—by 


Derived by an exclusive process from pure rubber latex, 


Air-Cell has already found wide application in Pullman sleeping and 


lounge cars, marine craft, hotels, trucks and buses, airplanes, etc. 


The 


new unit, which utilizes ultra-modern engineering and production tech- 
mique, will boost supplies of the material for national defense use, etc. 
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months, net was equal to $140 a 
share, compared with 60 cents in the 
like 1939 period. In 1939, full year 
results were $1.43 a share. Present 
indications are, however, that 1940 
net will be around $1.70 a share. 


Midland Steel Products B 
Recently quoted at 42, stock is suit- 
able for retention as a cyclical specu- 
lation (paid $1.50 so far this year). 
As the leading factor in the auto- 
frame field, company benefiting 
from the very high level of motor car 
production seen this year. While 
operating earnings are far ahead of 
vear-ago levels, substantially higher 
taxes may hold full year net to 
around the 1939 mark of $5.75 a 
share. In line with dividend policy, 
a satisfactory yearend distribution is 
expected. (Also FW, Apr. 24.) 


Plough B+ 
Longer range growth possibilities 
warrant retention of shares, now 
around & on the N. Y. Curb (paid 
60 cents this year). According to 
latest reports, it is understood that 
company will earn around 90 cents 
a share this year, compared with 85 
cents in 1939. This would be after 
all taxes and in the face of a boost in 
advertising expenditures as well. The 
showing will reflect sharp domestic 
sales gains, Foreign sales, which com- 
prise roughly 10 per cent of total 
volume, are chiefly in Latin-America. 
No business is done on the European 
Continent. (Also FW, Sept. 25.) 


Smith & Corona C+ 

Present holdings of shares may be 
retained as a speculation im the of- 
lice equipment group; recent price, 10 


(indicated ann. rate, 50 cents). In 
line with general experience of the 
industry, Smith & Corona is finding 
that increased domestic demand has 
more than offset losses from abroad. 
In the past, roughly 25 per cent of 
total sales were effected in foreign 
countries. Plants producing  type- 
writers (both standards and_ port- 
ables) are operating at capacity and 
profits are understood to be running 


well ahead of like year-ago levels. 
(Also FW, Aug. &.) 
Standard Brands C+ 


Stock is suitable for placement of 
funds for income, approx. price, 0% 
(yield on 40-cent ann. div., 6.1% ). 
Recent declaration of a 10-cent extra 
on this issue is in line with com- 
pany’s financial practice. Those who 
are familiar with the big food com- 
pany’s history have noticed that the 
management is quick to adjust pay- 
ments to earnings trends. Following 
several changes around the turn of 
the current year, Standard Brands 
made encouraging progress during 
1940. This will be reflected in full 
year earnings, which should be well 
above the 51 cents a share shown in 


1939. (Also FW, Nov. 27.) 


Twin Coach C+ 

Speculative potentialities over the 
longer term justify present positions 
in shares, recently priced at 9 (de- 
clared 70 cents this year). At be- 
tween $4.5 and $5 million unfilled 
order backlog of Twin Coach is now 
at the highest point in company his- 
tory. This is largely the result of 
successful bidding on an order for 
250 buses for the New York City 
transit system. In line with the favor- 


able outlook for business, 
plans to spend around $50,000 for 
new machinery and storage facilities. 


company 


United Corporation, pref. 
Existing holdings, about 29, should 
be transferred to a more promising 
situation at this time (ann. div., $3). 
Reflecting the recent market decline 
in utility securities, liquidating value 
of this issue was $50.88 a share early 
last week. Significance of this is that, 
under Delaware laws, dividends can- 
not be paid if asset value falls below 
stated value—in this case, $50 a share. 
Furthermore, current dividend rates 
on two of United’s most important 
investments, United Gas Improve- 
ment and Public Service of N. J. 
common stocks, do not appear as- 
sured. A transfer from United Cor- 
poration preferred into American 
Gas & Electric common, or Common- 
wealth Edison common, would place 
the investor in a sounder position. 


Walworth B 
Current trends warrant retention 
of shares as a low priced speculation 
in the cyclical group; approx. price, 
5%. A strong upsurge in demand- 
practically all from civilian sources— 
has swollen Walworth’s current total 
of unfilled orders. Earnings have 
meanwhile moved ahead smartly, 
with ten months’ results equal to 50 
cents a share, compared with 12 
cents for all of 1939. These fig- 
ures reflect the increase in Federal 
income taxes, but make no provision 
for the “excess” profits levy. Accord- 
ing to the company, no liability on 
this account was accrued in the first 
ten months. (Also FW, Aug. 7.) 


“Investment trust issues not rated. 
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BIG LABOR’S 
LOST HOURS 


Labor in the last 
eight years has at- 
tained great power. 
It has a wage and hour act which has 
been framed one hundred per cent in 
its favor with its collective bargaining 
rights legally enforceable and with 
employers denied the right to a hear- 
ing of their own grievances. Is labor 
using these advantages intelligently? 

It would seem this is not the case, 
for strikes and walkouts are as hur- 
riedly called now as they were before 
labor found itself so well intrenched. 
As a result many hours of labor are 
lost—needlessly lost, especially when 
there exists an urgent necessity to 
keep workers at their task to keep the 
flow of our defense work running 
along uninterruptedly. 

Under these circumstances the pub- 
lic becomes increasingly irritated 
against labor whenever it interrupts 
work with strikes. That need not be 
the case, for labor could still protect 
itself if it worked for a program which 
would set up boards of abritation to 
settle differences, under a framework 
incorporating provisions that what- 
ever settlements are made become 
retroactive. 

There is a somewhat similar prac- 
tise in the case of the railroads, where 
a 60-day notice of intention to strike 
must be given, and even this does 
not go into effect unless mediation 
has failed. That same principle could 
as readily be applied to all other in- 
dustries. 

Unnecessary stoppage of work 
would then be avoided without loss of 
advantage to either side. 


WHY BRITAIN 


Unlike England — 
NEEDS SHIPS 


who must keep the 
ocean lanes free to 
transport needed supplies from her 
colonies and the United States—Ger- 
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many, without an adequate navy, and 
with much of her own shipping elim- 
inated, and what little remains of it 
hugging the North Sea and the 
coastal fringe of occupied France, is 
footloose to pursue her sea marauding 
and she is pressing this advantage to 
the utmost as she did in the last world 
war until finally she was blocked. 

This explains why Britain is losing 
so much tonnage, a loss which is 
arousing grave concern for it is recog- 
nized that if she finds herself unable 
to overcome this menace her life line 
is seriously threatened. Where and 
how to find replacements for the ships 
so far torpedoed into Davy Jones’ 
locker is the grave problem she must 
solve. 

It has already been subtly sug- 
gested that we take over the job of 
convoying her shipping on this side 
of the Atlantic, and thus release her 
warships to undertake the task of 
freeing the ocean lanes from Ger- 
man submarines. But this meets with 
a frigid reception for the very reason 
that our people are aware that once 
this step is taken it is but another 
short stride to plunge ourselves actu- 
ally into the war. 

Still we recognize how pressingly 
Britain needs ships, and if we are to 
help her make up this deficiency the 
way to do it is quickly to turn over on 
the most reasonable terms such of our 
idle ships as we have available. This 
would be the more prudent course to 
adopt and would more strongly appeal 
to the American people. 


COMES TO A_ At the end of his 
TRAGIC END rope, discouraged by 

his failure to stage a 
comeback, Jesse L. Livermore, the 
spectacular gambler (a more accurate 
description than the one “daring stock 


market plunger” generally applied to 
him) took his own life in his hands 
and ended it with a bullet. 

Newspapers, ever ready to disport 
a colorful life in their columns, re- 
lated how he had won and lost for- 
tunes in gambling in the stock mar- 
ket, and how he had started on a shoe 
string. All this has a flavor of ro- 
mance. But under the color of this 
rose there was a less pleasant setting, 
for he went broke more than four 
times which in a more realistic way 
recorded the precariousness of his 
calling. His life was no Oliver Optic 
career to inspire any youth to its 
emulation. 

Livermore outlived his age, a reck- 
less one and now relegated to oblivion. 
It typified a period when the specula- 
tive cards were loosely dealt and 
when the advantages were with in- 
siders. Yet even then, he could not 
beat the game except for short inter- 
vals. 

In this reckless period when “Liv- 
ermore the speculator” was a_by- 
word, with which to incite the covet- 
ousness of innumerable small gam- 
blers who believed the way to riches 
was through the stock market, he 
could always find some broker to 
stake him when he went broke be- 
cause the profits from the commis- 
sions of his following were always 
large. 

' But with the advent of the SEC 
and with the poor markets of the last 
ten years, this gate to a comeback 
was sealed and Livermore found him- 
self friendless and out in the cold. 
The magic of his name turned to 
dross and even his last appeal as an 
investment counselor fell on deaf ears. 

He died as he lived—recklessly— 
an end that usually attends a great 
many who rely for their existence 
upon the frail lure of fickle fortune. 
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HOW SHOULD WIDOWS AND RETIRED 
INVEST THEIR MONEY? 


Part V—The Primary Objectives 
Should Be Security and Income 


once said the 
Duc de La Rochefoucauld, “‘tri- 
umphs with ease over past evils and 
evils to come, but present evils 
triumph over it.” Expressed some 
300 years ago, the words of this 
French courtier are not particularly 
flattering to philosophy. But we must 
remember that the fame of Francois 
La Rochefoucauld’s writing rests 
largely with his ability to make keen, 
though pessimistic, observations on 
human actions. As such, there is a 
lesson that investment management 
can learn from the classical terseness 
of this 17th Century nobleman. 

Part V of our series states that, 
“The Primary Objective Should Be 
Security and Income.” This is ob- 
vious to the person who must depend 
solely upon the return from his or her 
investments. But in attempting to 
achieve that objective, what usually 
happens? Well, to use La Roche- 
foucauld’s observation, the real value 
of many types of investment manage- 
ment usually turns out to be little 
better than philosophy. 


IN RETROSPECT 


Looking backward, for example, it 
is almost always easy to see the mis- 
takes of others and make plans to 
avoid them. And in appraising the 
probable effect of future develop- 
ments, it is not hard to be lulled into 
a feeling that current investment 
choices will not run into eventual dif- 
ficulties. But it is in this very satis- 
faction—unwitting though it may be 
—that the essence of “present evils” 
may be found. Let us examine this 
concept somewhat further. 

Turning the clock back to 1929, 
we meet three representative invest- 
ors. Let us call them Mr. A, Mr. B, 
and Mrs. C. Each of them has $100,- 
000 to invest, and each wishes to live 
from the income from that amount. 
Mr. A, being conservative by nature, 
puts all of his money into “good” 
bonds, which will yield him 5 per cent 
annually. Mr. B, believing in the 
long range “growth” theory, places 
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all of his fund into common stocks ; 
his selections are designed to bring 
him a dividend income of between 4 
and 5 per cent a year. 

Each of them holds on—through 
the landslide of security values in 
1929, the “technical” recovery in 
1930, the plumbing of new depths in 
1931 and 1932, the rise that began 
with such force in 1933, the swift, 
sharp slump of 1937, and the gener- 
ally higher prices since that time. 
Presently, of course, each of them 
will find that their original funds have 
been reduced by casualties of one kind 
or another Mr. B shows the greater 
mortality rate in this respect. Now, 
while the remainder of their port- 
folios still consists of interest-paying 
bonds on the one hand and dividend- 
paying securities on the other, their 
respective annual incomes have na- 
turally been reduced sharply. 

Meanwhile, let us turn our atten- 
tion to Mrs. C. She starts off by 
buying a broad list of stocks and 
bonds. Quality is mixed, but gen- 
erally good. Nevertheless, she doesn’t 
remain “married” to this portfolio. As 
a student of economics—and an in- 
herently good investment manager as 
well—she sees danger signals (such 
as excessively high interest rates) in 
1929, and switches a substantial part 
of her fund into very short term 
“Governments” and other “storm 
cellar” issues. This brings her an- 
nual income down to around 2 per 
cent. But she continues to draw 
monthly payments at the rate of 5 
per cent, or $5,000 a year—even 
though that means cutting into her 
principal. 

Three or four years later, however, 
she shifts a good proportion of her 
portfolio into common and preferred 
stocks. Today, she has almost made up 
the overt depletion in her principal. 
Notice that Mrs. C did not stay en- 
tirely in bonds or entirely in com- 
mon stocks. She purchased both. But 
what she did do was this: with a 
reasonably accurate sense of “tim- 
ing,” she managed her fund so that it 
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was concentrated in a certain type of 
bonds and/or stocks at a given time. 

Now, the case of Mrs. C is not 
wholly untrue. It has merely been 
exaggerated somewhat to illustrate a 
point. Referring back to Messrs. A 
and B, their first mistake was in ex- 
pecting to obtain precisely the same 
amount of income, year in and year 
out. Their second was in devoting all 
of their fund to one type of sécurity, 
i. e., either bonds or stocks. Respect- 
ing income, the important thing is 
that it should average a specified 
amount, say 5 per cent, over a period 
of time, say ten years. Some years 
may bring more, some may bring less. 
But the long term average is the thing 
to aim at. 


FURTHER CONSIDERATIONS 


It is in failing to profit from the 
lessons indicated in these “case his- 
tories,” that investment management, 
like philosophy, may succumb to 


. ‘present evils.” But there are further 


considerations to bear in mind. All 
too often, widows and retired in- 
dividuals are attracted to extremely 
speculative situations, such as foreign 
bonds, outright promotions, unsea- 
soned securities, oil royalties, etc. As 
a general rule, it is well to remember 
that the higher the yield, the greater 
the risk. Besides, those dependent 
upon investment income should grasp 
the significance of the fact that, in 
choosing securities for a retirement 
portfolio, the value of analysis dimin- 
ishes as the element of chance in- 
creases. 

To illustrate: Many of us have had 
the experience of hearing about some 
new venture and of deciding to buy 
shares in it. Perhaps it had to do 
with an apparently promising inven- 
tion. Now, it is true that many great 
inventions have sprung from humble 
beginnings. But when a person is 
dependent upon investment income, 
then his or her latitude with this sort 
of thing is limited to say the least. 
There is a definite speculative func- 
tion be performed in financing an 
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invention. 


Under the circumstances 
we are considering, however, it is 
best that its performance be left to 
someone who can “afford’’ to lose 
money. 

In discussing this matter of safety 
and income, it will be appropriate to 
touch on the subject of “decadent in- 
dustries.”. Those who are more or 
less familiar with financial history 
may recall when street car bonds 
ranked almost at the peak of invest- 
ment popularity. The same was gen- 
erally true of hard-coal bonds. Today, 
these and many others are no more 
than outcasts in an investment world 


they once dominated. What caused 
the change? Where it wasn’t a case 
of bad management, it was probably 
the competition of some new product 
or development. 

The irresistible march of Science— 
that is one more factor that must be 
watched if we are to assure the con- 
tinued safety and income of a retire- 
ment portfolio. This does not mean 
that we are to invest in brand new 
industries. We have, in effect, al- 
ready declared against such a policy. 
But by keeping reasonably well in- 
formed on technological progress, we 
can eliminate securities in those in- 


dustries which seem to be in danger 
of entering a secular downtrend. It 
is for considerations such as these, in- 
cidentally, that THE FINANCIAL 
Wortp devotes the space it does to 
developments in the world of indus- 
trial science. 


x 


Epitor’s Nore: This is the fifth of a 
series of discussions concerning the solu- 
tion of the problems of investing for 
widows and retired individuals; the entire 
series will consist of 12 or more chapters, 
and will include a number of spectfic in- 
vestment programs involving amounts of 
from $10,000 to $200,000. 


CONTRASTS IN 1940 EARNINGS TRENDS 


1g abulations which appeared in 
the November 20 and Decem- 
ber + issues of THE FINANCIAL 
Wok contained analyses of the ef- 
fects of accounting for the new taxes 
upon the third quarter and nine 
months earnings reports of approxi- 
mately 90 companies. The statistical 
work upon which these tables were 
based brought to light a considerable 
amount of interesting material. Some 
of this information, as well as refer- 
ence to new earnings factors other 
than taxes, is herewith discussed. 


IMPRESSIVE SHOWING 


Thirty-four of the companies in the 
two tabulations made full provision 
for new taxes (increased normal and 
excess profits taxes) in their Septem- 
ber statements. Of this number, 29 
showed increases in net earnings 
(over 1939) despite the additional 
tax deductions, and 24 showed gains 
ior the September quarter. These 
figures appear rather impressive, es- 
pecially when it is recognized that, in 
the majority of cases, the new taxes 
were charged against the results for 
the three months ended September 
30, while a minority charged the ad- 
ditional taxes (in respect to the first 
three quarters of 1940) against nine 
months earnings but not against the 
third quarter alone. 

The favorable showing is counter- 
balanced to some extent by the fact 
that 16 other companies will make 
deductions for the amount of excess 
profits taxes for the full year 1940— 
sizeable sums in several instances— 
in the last quarter, meaning that the 
impact of these taxes will not become 
evident until the annual reports are 
released. 
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Nevertheless, the ability of a sub- 
stantial percentage of the corporations 
analyzed to show good earnings gains 
in the face of large special tax re- 
serves is impressive, particularly 
since most of these concerns will re- 
port materially larger earnings in the 
fourth quarter than in the third. 

The companies which show earn- 
ings gains for the third quarter de- 
spite new taxes fall mainly in the fol- 
lowing industrial groups; aircrafts, 
machinery and machine tools, steels, 
automobile accessories, coppers, metal 
fabricators, paper and pulp, and man- 
ufacturers of armaments and explo- 
The declines are most notable 
in the chemicals and a wide variety 
of merchandisers and consumers’ 
goods manufacturers. (Several other 
categories, such as the utilities, repre- 
sented by only two or three stocks in 
the tabulations, have also been on the 
minus side in recent interim reports. ) 

The excess profits tax will affect 
the chemicals importantly, but the 
consumers’ goods industries and the 
public utilities will suffer mainly from 
the incidence of the increased ‘‘nor- 
mal” tax rates, which will doubtless 
go even higher in legislation which 
will be prepared next year to apply 
to 1941 incomes. However, it would 
be dangerous to place very much re- 
liance upon generalizations made in 
regard to industrial groups. To illus- 
trate: Beech-Nut Packing is a typical 
consumers’ goods stock. But this 
company, although it appears to be 
subject to fairly substantial excess 
profits taxes in 1940, has shown gains 
both for the third quarter and the 
nine months after deductions for in- 
creased taxes. 


The chemicals, in general, have 
been rather hard hit; but there are 
exceptions. Mathieson Alkali, be- 
cause of the high rate of demand from 
textile and other customers, and the 
increasing profitability of new lines, 
was able to show earnings substan- 
tially on the plus side for both the 
three and the nine months period al- 
though large amounts were set aside 
to cover the new taxes. On the other 
hand, Hercules Powder—one of the 
leading manufacturers of explosives 
—showed declines for both periods 
because of its vulnerability to the ex- 
cess profits tax, and is expected to 
report earnings for the full year little, 
if any, above 1939 for the same rea- 
son (see page 7 of this issue). 


PERIOD CHARGES 


In cases where reported net income 
for the third quarter was very small 
in comparison with the 1939 period, 
because all of the increase in taxes 
for the nine months was charged 
against that period (e.g. Chrysler and 
Monsanto Chemical), December 
quarter results will make a much bet- 
ter showing. Conversely, a number 
of companies which will be subject 
to large excess profits taxes, but 
which did not make any provision for 
accruing such taxes through the third 
quarter (e.g., General Motors) will, 
in general, make less favorable com- 
parisons with 1939 in the last three 
months of the year than in the Sep- 
tember quarter. 

However, this reference to General 
Motors serves as a reminder that new 
taxes will not be the sole determinant 
of individual market trends, although 
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THIS IS the period when price trends among in- 
dividual stocks are usually mixed in reflection of 
switching for tax purposes, and this year is turning 
out to be no exception to this traditional picture. 
Nevertheless—and despite the fact that the gen- 
eral market averages have been reactionary during 
recent weeks—numerous issues have been able to 
make new highs. In fact, the daily compilations 
show that stocks making new highs have been out- 
numbering those registering new lows for the year. 


THERE HAS been further acceleration, if anything, 
in the pace of general business, but with so many 
important industries already operating at virtual 
capacity it is difficult to see how the rise in ag- 
gregate production can go much further in the im- 
mediate future—at least until completion of present 
programs for expansion of. productive facilities. 
Steel ingot output last month, for instance, aver- 
aged close to 97 per cent of capacity. In order 
to expand production further, one steel company 
after another has recently announced plans for new 
facilities, the most important being Bethlehem's $18 


million program. 


ELECTRIC output has again attained a new all-time 
record, retail sales of automobiles are far above 
year-ago levels, department stores have prepared 
for the best holiday season in years, and in count- 
less other fields wide gains are the order of the day. 
Yet stock prices, on the whole, remain sluggish and 
not since the short-lived post-election run-up have 
transactions amounted to as much as 900,000 


shares a day. 


THE REASON, of course, is two-fold, with the tax 
situation perhaps being given more attention than 
the uncertainties attending the war. It seems now 


to be the consensus of Congressional leaders that 
no change will be made in the tax law as it applies 
to 1940 incomes. But potential purchasers of stocks 
are quite rightly looking somewhat further ahead 
than that. What if any changes will be made in 
the taxes on "excess" profits, it is too early to pre- 


paying common issues with expanding earnings are in 
best position. 


dict. But a further increase in the so-called normal 
tax rate is widely expected, with Washington 
sources now looking for a 30 per cent rate to re- 
place the 24 per cent levy on this year's incomes. 


SUCH A prospect makes it increasingly important 
that the position of those stocks which have been 
earning their dividends with little to spare, be re- 
examined in the light of a further whittling away 
of earning power. Fortunately, a great many issues 
should experience sufficient increase in profits as a 
direct or indirect result of the armament program 
to absorb the rising tax percentages. But those 
whose sales volumes are habitually stable obviously 
occupy a vulnerable position. 


PLANS FOR granting credits to Great Britain ap- 
pear to be proceeding at a iapid pace, and this 
undoubtedly is increasing in many minds the fear 
of America's actual participation in the war. Our 
entry would of course be bearish on stock prices, 
and this is another obstacle with which the market 
has had to contend. But if credits are to be 
granted, and we avoid actual involvement, the 
growth of the current inflationary background 
would be further accelerated. Furthermore, as soon 
as the liquidation of Englisheowned American se- 
curities is completed, there will be removed a force 
which has tended to put a ceiling on the prices of 
numerous issues. 


ALL IN ALL, there appears little basis for the ex- 
pectation of a vigorous upward movement by the 
general stock market in the immediate future, and 
thus the incentive for purchase (or retention) of 
substantial amounts of speculative issues is largely 
lacking. Under present conditions the best posi- 
tion appears to be occupied by medium grade 
bonds and preferred stocks, and dividend paying 
common issues backed by earnings which are ex- 
panding at a sufficient rate to absorb the rising tax 
load. 


—Written December 5; Richard J. Anderson. 
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AUTOMOTIVE TRENDS MIXED: Despite con- 
trary expectations of trade observers, automobile 
production continued to mount in November, the 
final week of the month accounting for an estimated 
128,783 units (Ward's Reports), the highest total 
for any week since May, 1937. The industry has 
now turned out a million units during the past two 
months, also a record since the spring of 1937. 
New car registration figures for October (latest 
available) show that retail sales in that month rose 
about 37 per cent above year-earlier levels. The 
gain, however, was irregularly distributed among 
the various companies. General Motors’ registra- 
tions rose about 71,000 units, or 92 per cent. Chrys- 
ler, on the other hand, showed a gain of less than 
\'/> per cent (while Chrysler's production in Octo- 
ber totalled about 125,000 units vs. 39,055 in the 
same month last year, the latter figure reflects the 
strike then existing at the company's plants). Hud- 
son's registrations declined slightly, Packard was 
off about 14 per cent, and Nash dropped approxi- 
mately 40 per cent. Studebaker, on the other hand, 
showed a gain of some I7 per cent. By and large, 
it is clear that the bulk of the increase in retail sales 
is going to General Motors. 


PURCHASING POWER EXPANDING: Gains in 
automobile sales and in residential building are not 
the only reflections of a rising trend of public pur- 
chasing power. Some of the other directions in 
which expanding demand is making itself felt include 
furniture, shipments of which in October were up 
2! per cent over a year ago, and household electric 
refrigerators, sales of which rose 42 per cent in 
the same month. Sales of vacuum cleaners gained 
1! per cent, shipments of household washers were 
up 18 per cent (to an all-time high) and shipments 
of ironers rose 92 per cent (also to a new record). 
If a rigid system of priorities in favor of armament 
business were to be instituted (such as prevails in 
Canada now}, such gains would not continue. But 
in the meantime, manufacturers (and retailers) of 
household equipment appear to be facing boom 
conditions. 


CEMENT USE RISING: During the first quarter 
of the year, cement shipments ran below the levels 
of the same period of 1939. But beginning in April, 
each subsequent month showed a rise from year 
ago figures, the April-October period accounting 
for a gain of about |! per cent. Gains henceforth 
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should be materially wider than that figure, largely 
because of the defense program and its attendant 
expansion of manufacturing plant capacity.  In- 
creased residential construction also will help, of 
course, but this field accounts for only about 18 
per cent of the total cement used in recent years. 
Heavy construction, on the other hand, has been 
taking about 30 per cent, and paving (which in- 
cludes roads, streets and airports) accounts for 
about 25 per cent. Best gains in the building field 
should continue to be found in heavy construction 
for quite a number of months to come. 


OIL STATISTICS IMPROVING: There are nu- 
merous indications that the oil industry is bringing 
excessive production and inventories under control. 
Crude output in the last week of November was the 
lowest of the year, primarily because Texas wells 
were shut down for three days during this period 
rather than the usual one or two. A practically 
uninterrupted decline in Illinois production (from 
517,050 barrels daily in the last week of June to the 
latest figure of 327,400 barrels) has also helped. 
Refinery runs have been curtailed since early 
August to levels close to those prevailing in 1939. 
Furthermore, the yield of light fuel oil has been 
stepped up at the expense of gasoline, permitting 
continued withdrawals from stocks of the latter until 
mid-November; last year motor fuel inventories 
started their seasonal climb in September. Gasoline 
stocks are now only 3.5 million barrels higher than 
they were a year ago, whereas at the end of March 
they were 16.6 million barrels greater than the com- 
parable 1939 total. Inventories of gas oil and dis- 
tillate fuels have increased by 8.3 million barrels 
in the past year, and thus no shortage of this prod- 
uct is in prospect. Continuation of these trends 
would place the industry on a sound statistical basis. 


PREFERRED STOCK WARNING: Continental 
Can $4.50 preferred stock, which sold as high as 
116!/, only a few months ago, recently dropped 
several points on the news that the company would 
sell an issue of debentures and use the funds to 
redeem the preferred stock, at 110, thus effecting 
a not insignificant saving in carrying charges as well 
as in taxes. Hence, those who purchased the stock 
at such a substantial premium over the call price 
have suffered a loss (which will not be made up by 
subsequent price appreciation) equivalent to more 
than a year's full dividends. Holders of preferreds 
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which are quoted at more than two or three points 
over their call price should secure the existing pre- 
miums and transfer into other issues which are not 
in such a vulnerable position. 


CHANGES IN RECOMMENDATIONS: Phelps 
Dodge convertible debentures are being withdrawn 
from active recommendation this week, not because 
of any impairment in the prospects of price appre- 
ciation, but because of the increasingly heavy sink- 
ing fund that has begun to operate. The bonds 
are callable at 105, and thus there is risk that a 
purchase at current prices of about 109 might 
shortly thereafter mean a loss of about four points 
if one's particular bonds were called for sinking 
fund. Pere Marquette first 5s of 1956 are being 
added. As reflected by its price of about 75, this 
is distinctly a medium grade issue, in a somewhat 
speculative position. But its status is improving, 
and prospects for price appreciation appear better 
than average. 

In the “income common stock'’ group, Reynolds 
Tobacco Class B shares are being removed, because 
of the company's position under the new tax laws, 
and the prospects that the tax burden will increase 
further next year. In its place is being added Un- 
derwood Elliott Fisher. This stock is currently 
quoted at about 31; indicated yield on the basis of 
the $2.25 dividends paid this year is 7.3 per cent. 
Underwood has an excess profits tax exemption of 
$4 per share (based on average earnings; $2.65 
based on invested capital), and the increased nor- 
mal tax is estimated to amount to only about ten 
cents a share this year. Reported earnings so far 
in 1940 are about 20 per cent ahead of a year ago. 

In the "business cycle stock'’ group, earnings for 
E| Paso Natural Gas are running behind 1939 levels, 
and transfer out of the issue is suggested. In its 
place, Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates 6 per cent 
preferred is being added. This issue, quoted around 


35 on the New York Curb, is not now on a dividend » 


basis, and accumulations amount to $18.75 a share. 
Back dividends on the prior $4.50 preference stock 
have been cleared up, earnings on the 6 per cent 
issue amounted to $5.90 per share for the latest 


twelve months, and the company appears to be in 
a position to begin clearing off some of the accumu- 
lations on the latter stock. 

Substantial profits over originally recommended 
prices are available on Bullard, and it is suggested 
that a transfer be made from that stock into Na- 
tional Acme, now selling around 22. (A discussion 
of the status of the latter stock appeared last week, 
on page 5.) 

May Department Stores, priced at 50, is being 
substituted for R. H. Macy's. May's seven units 
are geographically so located as to place the com- 
pany in a better than average position to benefit 
from the increasing public purchasing power that 
should flow directly from the defense program. In 
fact, results have already shown impressive improve- 
ment, earnings for the first half of the current fiscal 
year amounting to $1.20 per share as against 88 
cents for the corresponding period of 1939. 


NEWS FACTORS ‘ 
POSITIVE: 


Building Materials—Sales running at contraseason- 
ally high levels. 


Tire Industry—Higher profit margins indicated by 
new price policy. 


Locomotive Orders—Remain above year-ago levels. 


Retail Trade—Slated for biggest holiday volume 
since 1929. 


NEUTRAL: 
Washington—Joint Congressional budget commit- 
tee proposed to cut "ordinary'’ spending. 


Capital Markets—SEC exempts security issues up 
to $100,000 from registration; should stimulate new 
financing. 


NEGATIVE: 

Foreign Trade—Further curtailment indicated by 
Canadian embargo, diverting exchange to war 
needs. 


European War—-Germany reports serious damage 
to English shipping. 
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The issues listed here do not constitute all of 
the purchase recommendations made from time 
to time by THE FINANCIAL WORLD, nor is it 
intended that one's holdings should necessarily 
be confined exclusively to these securities. This 
service is to be regarded as supplementary to 
various other features which appear each week. 
Purchases of speculative issues should be made 
only when consistent with the policies outlined 
in the “Market Outlook" on page 15. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


BONDS 


These bonds can be used to form an investment portfolio 


backlog. While not all are of the highest grade, they are 
reasonably safe as to interest and principal. 

FOR INCOME: ‘Yield. Price 
Great Northern gen. 5s, '73...... 102 4.907, Not 
Pacific Power & Light Ist 5s, '55.. 97 5.15 103'/, 
Pennsylvania R. R. deb. 4!/2s,'70.. 93 4.84 102'/2 
West. Maryland R.R. Ist 4s, '52.. 92 4.34 Not 
FOR PROFIT: 

Allis-Chalmers conv. deb. 4s, '52.. 109 3.67 106 
Lion Oil Ref. conv. deb. 4!/2s, 99 4.54 102, 
*Pere Marquette Ist 5s,'56...... 75 6.66 105 
@Phelps Dodge conv. deb. 3!/2, 52 109 3.21 105 
Phillips Petrol. conv. deb. 3s, ‘48.. 103 2.91 102!/2 
United Drug. deb. 5s, '53........ 87 5.75 104 


@Removed this week; see page 17. *KAdded this week. 


PREFERRED STOCKS 
FOR INCOME: 


These are good grade issues and suitable for investment 
purposes for income. Cait 
Price Yield Price 


American Water Works $6 cum... 99 6.06% 110 


Chesapeake & Ohio $4 non-cum... 97 4.12 1074/2 
Crown Cork $2.25 cum. (ex.-war.) 43 5.23 48\/, 
Tide Water Asso. Oil $4.50 cum.. 6 4.69 107 


FOR PROFIT: 


Reasonably assured dividends and prospects of appreciation 
are combined in these issues. 


Allied Stores 5% cum........... 75 6.66 100 
Radio Corp. $3.50 Ist cum. conv. 62 5.65 100 
Union Pacific R.R. $4 non-cum.... 85 4.70 Not 
West Penn. Elec. $7 cum cl. "A"... 103 6.80 115 
Youngstown Street & T. 512% cum. 97 5.67 105 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


The primary attraction of these issues is dividend regularity 
and reasonable yield. While not devoid of appreciation pos- 


Recent Indicated— Y ee F 
ecent —Indicate ear o Far 
STOCKS Pri Div. Yield 1939 1940 


Adams-Millis ........... 23 $1.00 4.3% $3.54 b$1.56 
Best & Company ........ 30 §1.85 6.2 £3.42 bl.29 
Borden Company ........ 20 41.40 7.0 1.81 60.75 
Carolina, Clinch. & Ohio. 90 5.00 5.6 ae fhe 
Chesapeake & Ohio...... 43 [3.25 7.6 3.49 $3.45 
Corn Products ......... 42 3.00 7.1 3.32 l.89 
First National Stores..... 43 2.50 58 h3.34 =b1.57 


{—Dividend guaranteed by Atlantic Coast Line and Louisviile & Nashville. 


sibilities, price movements will probably tend to be more re- 
stricted than in the selection of the "Business Cycle" group. 


—Earnings—— 


STOCKS 
26 9$1.35 5.2% $1.90 .... 
Louisville Gas & E. "A".. 19 1.50 7.8 2.33 y2.51 
Melville Shoe .......... 29 2.25 7.8 2.65 b1.29 
Pacific Lighting ......... 37 3.00 8.1 3.60 y2.74 
@Reynolds Tobacco "B".. 32 2.00 6.2 
Standard Brands ........ 7 0.40 5.7 0.51 0.48 
*Underwood Elliott ...... 31 «2.25 7.3 2.53 1.88 
Union Pacific R.R......... 79 6.00 7.6 6.74 2.46 


{—Including extras. b.—Half-year. 


c—Nine 


months. {—1!2 months ended January 31, 1940. h—Fiscal year ended March 31, 1940. s—lO months ended October 31. 
y—1!2 months ended September 30. @—Removed this week; see page 17. *#—Added this week. 


BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 


Occupying the best position for price appreciation in periods 
of rising markets, stocks of the business cycle type are 
logically more susceptible to price declines in periods of 
general market weakness. The issues listed in this group 
cannot be expected to resist the trend when virtually the 
entire market is declining but their potentialities are such as 


1940 ——Earnings—— 
Allis-Chalmers _...... 34 $1.50 $2.09 $2.12 
American Brake Shoe .... 37 1.10 2.39 ¢2.13 
Amer. Car & Foundry.... 28 .... hD615  hD3.40 
American Cyanamid 36 $0.60 2.07 cl.6l 
Anaconda Wire & Cable.. 33 1.50 1.54 ¢2.18 
Bethlehem Steel ......... 86 5.00 5.75 c9.72 
@Bullard Company ....... 32 2.00 1.04 b4.35 
Climax Molybdenum .... 30 2.20 4.09 c1.88 
Commercial Solvents ..... 10 0.25 0.61 0.61 
Crown Cork & Seal ...... 26 0.50 2.80 b2.06 
kEast. Gas & Fuel 6% pfd. 35 0.79 r5.92 
@EI Paso Natural Gas..... 32 2.00 3.75 x3.24 
General Amer. Transport.. 54 3.00 3.11 c3.24 
Glidden Company ........ 14 1.00 k1.70 b0.47 


to warrant their retention in moderate amount in well diversi- 
fied portfolios. Naturally, the price changes which have 
occurred since original purchase recommendations of these 
stocks vary among the individual issues. Consequently, it is 
suggested that subscribers consult our investors inquiry 
department before making initial purchases from this group. 


STOCKS Recent Divi- 
Price dend 1939 1940 
Kennecott Copper ........ 35 $2.75 $3.14 tb$2.29 
Lima Locomotive ........ 27 D0.54 
@Macy (R. H.) ......... 27 2.00 bD0.24 
Mathieson Alkali ......... 29 1.50 1.12 c1.36 
*kMay Dept. Stores....... 50 3.00 73.58 61.20 
*National Acme ......... 22 1.00 1.16 c4.18 
McCrory Stores ......... 15 1.25 1.95 y2.06 
New York Air Brake....... 44 3.00 2.89 c5.11 
Paraffine Companies ...... 38 2.25 93.40 a0.77 
Pennsylvania Railroad ..... 22 1.50 2.43 cl.73 
8 0.25 b0.69 
Studebaker .............. 8 1.31 c0.21 
Thompson Products ....... 32 1.75 3.90 c5.09 
Timken Roller Bearing ..... 49 3.50 3.02 c2.87 


j—Before depletion. {—Also paid $1.50 stock dividend in ($10 par) preferred stock. a—First quarter. b—Half year. c— 
Nine months. D.—Deficit. g—Fiscal year ended June 30, 1940. f—Fiscal year ended February 3, 1940. h—Fiscal year ended 


April 30, 1939 and 1940. k—Fiscal year ended October 31, | 739. 


r—1!2 months ended October 31. s—8 months ended 


August 31. x—I2 months ended September 30. y—I2 months ended June 30. z—Fiscal year ended January 31, 1940. @— 


—Removed this week: see page 17. *—Added this week. 
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WITH 1940 drawing to a close, stocks, as measured 
by the well-known industrial average, are now about 
midway between their highs and lows for the year. 
Speaking in terms of recent market behavior, this is 
the direct result of the downward swing of the last three 
weeks, which has erased all of the pre-election gains. 
During most of that time, volume has remained below 
the million-share mark. Looking backward, it is interest- 
ing to note that generally favorable corporate reports 
have piled up during the period; at the same time, many 
dividend meetings have brought pleasant surprises. But 
‘with several unfavorable developments from other di- 
rections, earnings and dividend news has been little 
more than a “cushion” for the decline. 


ONE AFTER the other, events are constantly demand- 
ing attention from Wall Street. But how short market 
memory can be! A few months ago, the national elec- 
tion swept practically all other news aside and it became 
a dominant force in price fluctuations. Shortly after the 
trek to the polls, inflation held the stage; talk of rais- 
ing the debt limit sent stocks rocketing 1 to 10 points 
in one day. Directly following that, tax uncertainties 
came to the fore; later, a blast at the utilities—and so 
forth. Right now, attention has returned to the war 
abroad. 


LAST WEEK, Berlin announced that its air and sub- 
marine arms had made a highly successful attack on a 
British convoy. On the basis of past performance, if 
nothing else, we are justified in discounting the extent 
of the victory claimed. But London has not denied the 


MARKETWISE AND OTHERWISE 


reportedly serious situation in her shipping. *On_ the 
contrary, England openly proclaims that measures must 
be taken to combat her merchant losses. Failing that, 
America’s aid in this respect will be vital. 

ALL THIS brought a flurry of action in official circles 
last week. Aside from the question of credits, which 
Federal Loan Administrator Jones “answered” by say- 
ing that Britain was a “good risk for a loan,” reports 
of transferring a substantial amount of our idle mer- 
chant tonnage were heard and headlined. In the stock 
market, this brought spirited bidding for the shipping 
shares, and prices in this group advanced good fractions 
to two points. As the war goes on and losses are in- 
tensified, available bottoms are constantly increasing in 
value. 


WASHINGTON advices are that the new FRB index 
of industrial production is currently around 130 per 
cent of the 1935-39 average. That’s a new high, and its 
action was paralleled roughly by The New York Times 
weekly index of business activity. A shortage in plant 
capacity, plus “poor coordination” in administration of 
the defense program, however, may bar a. further ad- 
vance. Thus, in the first quarter of 1941, a mild re- 
cession is expected. 


THE AUTO industry continues to exceed most ex- 
pectations—in the two months, October and November, 
it turned out over a million cars. Except for two in- 


stances in 1937, that surpasses any two-month showing 
since 1929.-Written, December 5. 


THE MOST ACTIVE STOCKS—WEEK ENDED DECEMBER 3, 1940 


Shares -——Price——~ Net 
Stock : Traded Open Last Change 
Commonwealth & Southern. 77,600 
75, ,600 69 67% —1% 
Paramount Pictures ........ 63,000 9% 10% + % 
Consolidated Edison ...... 50,900 23% 22 —1% 
Anaconda Copper .......... 42,300 27% 27% + % 


Steel 
Brooklyn-Manh. Transit..... 
General Motors ............. 
Socony-Vacuum Oil ........ 


42,200 225% 22% 
38,000 
35,700 534 6 +% 
34,100 49% 495% — 

33,800 7% 


DECEMBER 1940 


Shares -Price—~ Net 
Stock: Traded Open Last Change 
General Electric ........... 33,600 33% 33 —&% 
Columbia Gas & Electric.... 32,500 5 45% — % 
United Gas Improvement.... 32,200 10% 10 —% 
Int’l Mercantile Marine 30,000 9% 10% + % 


26,800 9% 8% — 
Kennecott Copper ....:..... 26,400 35% 344% —1% 
Gt. Northern Ry. pf.......... 25,700 29% 263% —3% 
Int'l Paper & Power......... 24,700 1634 165% — & 


Finfote 


Plastic Parade 


An off-shoot of the “Vinylite” plas- 
tic family of Union Carbide & Carbon 
will be “Krene,” which is expected 
to serve as a textile substitute—its 
debut will be made in the form of 
shower curtains and window shades. 
... More-will soon be heard of “Deni- 
cron,” an improved plastic fiber from 
the duPont laboratories—while it re- 
sembles wool when woven, unlike 
wool it can be fireproofed ; but its ini- 
tial use will be as “wallpaper.” .. . 
Fear of a shortage of cork has led the 
engineers of Chrysler Corporation to 
the discovery of a new plastic for 
gaskets—a ligno-neoprene substance 
has been found that has greater re- 
siliency than cork and yet is impervi- 
ous to oil at high temperatures. .. . 


By A. WESTON SMITH, JR. 


The conventional cigar box may be on 
the way out now that D. Emil Klein 
Company has developed a new cedar- 
lined plastic fiber container for its 
“Haddon Hall” brand—this new 
cigar box is featured with a telescope 
lid which assures the freshness of the 
contents. . . . The lowly doorknob has 
finally been streamlined by Keystone 
Brass & Rubber —its new line of 
knobs, molded from Bakelite Poly- 
styrene, will be available in a wide 
range of colors to match the furnish- 
ings in any room. . . . Portable shoe 
trees are next, fashioned from an im- 
pregnated fibre plastic by the Wayne 
Light Company—while sturdy enough 
to keep a pair of shoes in shape, they 
can nonetheless be folded up when 
not in use and carried in the purse or 
vest pocket. 


N your own tactful way, Miss Secre- 

tary, you have brought Leadership to 
Underwood. Year after year you have asked 
for the right to work on the Underwood as 
the machine of your choice. And Underwood, 
in return, has not only developed the basic 
features of speed, accuracy, durability and 
simplicity but has given your favorite type- 
writer far greater operating ease. It was in 
your interest that the Champion Keyboard 
was developed . . . for your comfort that 


the Underwood was given Front Controlled ~ 


Margin Stops—for your ease of touch that 
Dual Touch Tuning was created. 


Copyright, 1940 Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
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_ UNDERWOOD MASTER TYPEWRITER 


Wouldn't you like to read the winning answer 
to the question: “What Are the Qualifications 


Of A Good Secretary?’’ Write for free booklet 
entitled—‘‘Patty Perfect’’— featuring prize essay 
in recent “5 Millionth Underwood’ Contest. 


Typewriter Division UNDERWOOD 
ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY, 
Typewriters, Accounting Machines, 
Adding Machines, Carbon Paper, Rib- 
bons and other Supplies . . . One Park 
Ave., New York, N. Y. Sales and Service 
Everywhere. Underwood Elliott Fisher 
Speeds the World’s Business. 


Amusings 


When “FM” (frequency modula- 
tion) comes into extensive use, it will 
not be necessary to scrap old radio 
sets to take advantage of the new 
static-free reception — General Elec- 
tric has developed a “Translator” 
which can be connected to any old 
type receiver and produce the same 
results. ... A new series of films, pat- 
terned after the “Andy Hardy” and 
“Dr. Kildare” features, will soon be 
added by Loew’s Metro-Goldwyn— 
called “Keeping Company,” they will 
follow the lives of a couple of young 
people, but Frank Morgan will be the 
papa and Irene Rich the mama... . 
Something new on ice skates for 
arenas such as Madison Square Gar- 
den is being cooked up in the sport- 
ing world—all-girl ice hockey matches 
are among those rumored. . . . Fisher- 
men who fear getting lost in a fog on 
a lake or a stream can now have the 
same advantage enjoyed by ocean 
going vessels—Ansley Radio is intro- 
ducing a portable direction finder 
which could be carried comfortably in 
a canoe. ... Paramount Pictures will 
soon be ready to release an animated 
cartoon film featuring the antics of 
“Superman” of the comic strips—ad- 
vertising slogan: “The BIGGEST 
Thing in Shorts!” 


Rubber Rambles 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber has more 
than a passing interest in the pro- 
posed dirigible line between Miami, 
Florida, and Rio de Janeiro, Brazil— 
it is understood that its Goodyear 
Zeppelin subsidiary would construct 
the lighter-than-air craft. . . . Sheet 
rubber can be cured in two minutes, 
instead of the two hours formerly re 
quired, by use of the new “Therma- 
lamps” of C. M. Hall Lamp Company 
—these heating units are similar to 
the new sealed beam lights used on 
automobiles, but give off invisible 
infra-red rays instead of illumination. 
. . . An improved upholstery mate- 
rial, made from rubber and fabric, will 
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be introduced by U. S. Rubber under 
the trade name “Royalflex”—it is ex- 
pected to serve as covering for both 
vehicle seat cushions and overstuffed 
furniture. . . . Latest in surgeon’s 
gloves are those made from latex by 
Pioneer Rubber with a flat band in- 
stead of a rolling edge—called “Roll- 
pruf,” they are styled to cling to the 
wearer’s wrist so securely that they 
cannot slip or roll down during an 
operation. .. . A soft rubber cushion 
insert has been developed by Raybes- 
tos-Manhattan for lining the two grip 
holes in a bowling ball—the claim is 
that the cushions will last the life of 
the ball and prevent the fingers from 
slipping or blistering. 


Glass Glossary 


A transparent type of glass which 
blocks the passage, or absorbs, both 
X-ray and ultra-violet rays will soon 
be offered by Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
—such a glass would protect a phy- 
sician when working with an X-ray 
machine, or it could be used in show 
cases to prevent colors from fading. 
... The announcement that a glass 
fabric had been perfected by Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas for making the 
wings of airplanes represents only one 
new application of this versatile prod- 
uct—another use in the not distant 
future will be for motion picture 
screens. . . . Snow glasses may soon 
become as popular as sun glasses if 
the coming campaign of American 
Optical proves successful—a new type 
of spectacles will be featured with 
Polaroid glass which greatly reduces 
the glare reflected from glazed snow 
and ice. . . . A glass-like material, 
called “‘LiveGlas,” is being made up 
in belts and suspenders by Hickok 
Manufacturing—because the material 
is almost transparent and thus prac- 
tically. invisible against clothing, the 
timid soul may now wear both at the 
sane time without fear of ridicule. 


Christenings 


The success of the Disney-R. C. A. 
“Fantasound” for reproducing sym- 
phonic music has led Warner Bros. 
Pictures to introduce a similar sys- 
tem which has been tradenamed 
“Vitasound.” .. . The much improved 
Eureka Vacuum Cleaner which fea- 
tures a built-in searchlight, non-leak 
bag and radio interference eliminator 
will be known as the “Red Beauty” 
and styled in burgundy red... . 
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McKesson & Robbins’ new line of in- 
halers for treating colds will be of- 
fered as the “Navap.” ... The new 
cigarettes of Swain Tobacco which 
utilize Panex Quinquefolium as a 
moistening agent for the first time 
will be sold under the “Pinehurst” 
brand name. . . . Another addition to 
the broadening shortening field has 
been launched by  Schluderberg- 
Kurdle as “Esko.” . Manhattan 
Soap, maker of “Sweetheart Soap,” 
is adding a lower priced variety of 
toilet soap to be known as “Garden 
Bouquet.” . . . Next in flooring ad- 
hesives has been dubbed “Rub-Bub” 
by Sam Moore & Company, the man- 
ufacturer. . . . A new youngster’s 
overcoat, made of a material dotted 
with question marks, will be styled by 
Finkelstein & Sons as the “Quiz-A- 
Coat.” . . . An improved cleaner for 
steel and brass, prepared by Cowles 
Detergent Company, has been named 
“MC” which is supposed to convey 
the idea of ‘metal cleaner” and not 
master of ceremonies. 


Odds & Ends 


A real innovation is the newest 
creation of Parker Pen that will not 
be offered nationally for at least an- 
other year —this radically changed 
style in fountain pens traps the ink 
in such a way that it will not evapo- 
rate and employs a new ink which 
dries instantaneously on the paper 
... Electric shaver news of the week 
confirmed the report that Gillette 
Safety Razor was withdrawing from 
the field, but not its leading competi- 
tor—while American Safety Razor is 
also closing out old models, it will 
soon introduce a much improved 
“Gem-lectric” razor. . . . Indian Mo- 
tocycle is celebrating its fortieth an- 
niversary with an entirely redesigned 
line of motorcycles—in addition to 
being fully streamlined, they have a 
host of mechanical improvements. . . . 
Miniature baby grand and _ spinet 
piano models, finished in 24 kt. gold 
plate, house the new luxury radios 
of Fada Radio & Electric—these an- 
tique pianos are faithfully reproduced 
in minute detail down to music rack, 
keys and foot pedals. . . . Among the 
pet improvements of the season is a 
germicidal animal collar, developed 
by the F. E. Vanderhoof Company— 
the neckpiece, being provided with 
tiny pockets for holding insecticides, 
kills the fleas as they attempt to reach 
the dog’s head or vice versa. 


DIVIDENDS 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
HIRAM WALKER-GOODERHAM & WORTS LIMITED 


DIVIDEND NO. 72 


A quarterly dividend of 25¢ a share has 
been declared on the outstanding no ft 
value Cumulative Dividend Redeemable 
Preference Stock of this company, payable 
Monday, December 16, 1940 to shareholders 
of record at the close of business on Friday 
November 29. 


DIVIDEND NO. 73 


A dividend of $1.00 a share has been 
declared on the outstanding no par value 
Common Stock of this company, payable 
Monday, December 16, 1940 to shareholders 
of record at the close of business on Friday 
November 29. 

By Order of the Board, 

FLETCHER RUARK, 
Walkerville, Canada. Secretary. 
November 15, 1940. 


The Board of Directors has, this day 
declared a Dividend of fifty cents 
($.50) per share on the Common Stock 
of Crown Cork & Seal Company, Inc., 
payable on December 27, 1940, to the 
stockholders of record as of the close 
of business December 16, 1940. 

The transfer books will not be closed. 


J. J. NAGLE, Secretary. 
December 2, 1940, 


Crown Cork & SEAL 
CoMPANY, INC. 


COMMON 


DIVIDEND 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
61 Broadway, New York 


December 3, 1940 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
has declared a special dividend of Two 
Dollars ($2.00) per share on the Com- 
mon Stock of the Company, payable 
December 27, 1940, to common stock- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness December 13, 1940. 


W. C. KING, Secretary 


Plough, Inc 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Regular quarterly dividend of 15c a share was 
declared on the Capital Stock, payable January 
1, 1941, to stockholders of record December 
15, 1940. J. C. OZIER, 
December 4, 1940. Secretary-T reasurer. 


THE BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY OF CANADA 
NOTICE OF DIVIDEND 
A dividend of Two Dollars per share has been 
declared payable on the 15th day of January, 1941 
to shareholders of record at the close of business 
on the 23rd day of December, 1940. 
F. G. WEBBER, 


Secretary. 
Montreal, November 27, 1940. 


United Engineering and Foundry Company 
Pittsburgh, Pa., December 3, 1940. 

The Board of Directors declared a year- 

end dividend of $2.00 a share on the $5-Par 

Common Stock, payable December 24, 1940, 
to stockholders of record December 13th. 


V. LANG, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN SNUFF COMPANY 
Memphis, Tenn., December 4, 1940. 
Dividends of 14% on the Preferred and 3% 
regular and 1% extra on the Common Stock of 
American Snuff Company were today declared 
payable January 2, 1941, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business December 12, 1940. 
Checks will be mailed. 
W. M. BUSTEED, Treasurer. 
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S. Governments showed firm- 

e er tendencies following a brief 
sell-off occasioned by intimations that 
the December refunding would be 
accompanied by a large new money 


issue. Other high quality bonds also 
were firm, with a few instances of 
unusually large gains in corporate ob- 
ligations of institutional grade, nota- 
bly Chesapeake & Ohio 3%s. Nor- 
folk & Western consolidated 4s 
reached a new high around 127. Else- 
where price movements showed lack 
of uniformity, although several sec- 
tions of the speculative rail list ad- 
vanced sharply, despite the absence 
of a strong stock market background 
which usually accompanies — such 
movements. Eries were the feature 
in this group. 


Nickel Plate 6s 


The New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis R.R. has extended to February 
28, 1941, the time limit for deposits 
under its plan for the retirement of 
the 6 per cent notes due next year. 
This plan provides for the payment 
of 20 per cent cash and 80 per cent 
in new 10-year 6 per cent debentures. 
The new 6s of 1950 have been listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange. 
Trades are infrequent, but recent quo- 
tations indicate a price level around 
SO for the new debentures. On this 
basis, holders of the old notes would 
obtain cash and securities with an 
aggregate value of $840 per $1,000 
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face value. Since the 6s of 1941 are 
quoted around 90, there does not ap- 
pear to be any advantage in making 
deposits under the plan, although it 
is conceded that the new debentures 
may sell at higher prices in the future. 
A more fundamental reason for with- 
holding deposits is to be found in the 
substantial gains in the road’s cash 
position which have been made dur- 
ing the past year. The Nickel Plate 
is expected to show net income of 
more than $3 million for 1940, and 
prospects for the industrial districts 
served by this carrier suggest even 
hetter profits in 1941. 


General Cable 5's 


Another private refinancing deal 
will eliminate General Cable 5%s 
irom the steadily narrowing list of 
bonds which are available to investors 
generally and which offer satisfactory 


NEW ISSUES SCHEDULED 


A mene the security offerings now in registration with the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission, and due to appear soon, are the issues included in 
the following compilation. The dates given, however, are not to be regarded 
as definite inasmuch as issues are frequently released before the expiration of 
the full 20-day registration period, and sometimes are delayed beyond that time. 


Issue: 
Appalachian Electric Power.......... 


Beneficial Industrial Loan Corp...... 


David Pender Grocery Co............ 
Giddings & Lewis Machine Tool Co. 


75,000 shs, 


National Dairy Products Corp........ 


Panhandle Eastern Pipeline.......... 


Railway & Light Securities.......... 
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Offering 
$70,000,000 ist /70 
300,000 shs $100 par cum. pfd. 
$10,000,000 214s, 1950........... 


58,000 shs, $50 par, 5% pfd. 
$5 par, com..... 
100,000 shs, $2 par, com...... 


$55,000,000 314s. 1960 
15.000,000 serial /41-50 @ 109. 
$12,000.000 Ist B 3s. 1960..... 


Date 

Underwriters Due 
Bonbright & Co., 

Dec. 12 


Eastman, Dillon; 
Smith, Barney; 
Blair & Co., et al....Dec. 16 


Hemphill, Noyes ..... Dec...9 
Hornblower & Weeks: 
P. H. Davis & Co., 

Dec. 9 


Goldman, Sachs & Co.; 

Lehman Bros. et al...Dec. 16 

Kuhn, Loeb & Co., ; 
Dec. 9 

series 34s, 

Stone & Webster & 


Blodgett et al.....Dec. 11 


vields. The company has arranged a 
sale of $8.5 million new first mortgage 
3%s to two insurance companies. 
Proceeds will be used to redeem the 
outstanding Series A and Series B 
5%s on January 1, 1941, at 105. 
Holders who wish to anticipate the 
formal redemption date may present 
their bonds at any time and receive 
the call price plus full interest to Jan- 
uary 1. 


Panama 5s 


The readjustment plan for Repub- 
lic of Panama external 5s has been 
extended to December 24. Deposit of 
about $1.6 million additional bonds 
is required to bring the total to the 
80 per cent ratio needed to make the 
plan operative. The protective com- 
mittee has recently issued a state- 
ment pointing out that success of the 
plan will mean cash payments total- 
ing $173.85 on each $1,000 stamped 
bond and $277.07 per $1,000 par 
value of unstamped bonds, and warn- 
ing that, in the event the plan should 
be abandoned, the bonds may con- 
tinue in default “for an indefinite 
period.” 


According to the committee, failure 
of the plan—assuming that the income 
from the “constitutional fund’ con- 
tinues at the 1939 rate—would mean 
that only 1.35 per cent of par value 
would be available over the next five 
years for holders of the 5s, unless a 
further offer should be made or the 
Republic made good the deficiency. 
From 1945 to maturity or retirement 
of the 5%s, there would be no balance 
available for service on the 5 per cent 
bonds. Holders of about 65 per cent 
of the 5s have assented. 


Commonwealth Edison 3's 


Commonwealth Edison (Chicago) 
first 3¥%s have sold off several points 
in recent weeks on rumors of refund- 
ing. The bond sold around 107% 
last week, against a current call price 
of 106. The bonds are redeemable at 
any time on 40 days’ notice. 

The same company’s convertible 
debenture 3%s, 1958, are off about 
15 points from the year’s high of 
13034. These bonds are convertible 
into 40 shares of common stock per 
$1,000 bond and naturally fluctuate 
in accordance with the price move- 
ments of the equity. There have been 
rumors of a forced conversion from 
time to time and, in the event that this 
step should be taken, holders would 
stand to lose (on the basis of current 
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market prices) several points, since 
they are selling somewhat above con- 
version parity. Unless there is con- 
siderable improvement in the market 
for utility stocks, retirement of the 
convertible 3%s in this manner does 
not seem likely in the near future. 
However, it should be considered as 
a possibility, particularly since a large 
percentage of the debentures origin- 
ally outstanding have been converted. 
Furthermore, it is conceivable that 
the debentures might be refunded by 
the issuance of other obligations bear- 
ing a lower interest rate. Under the 
circumstances, it is questionable 
whether maintenance of positions in 
these debentures, currently selling at 
a premium of about 15 points, is ad- 
visable. 


BBB AND SEC 


he New York Times recently dis- 

cussed how the New York Stock 
Exchange in connection with the Bet- 
ter Business Bureau was about to en- 
gage in a nationwide campaign track- 
ing down financial frauds. It is an 
effort which should meet with the 
hearty support of the SEC, for herein 
at least they see eye to eye and are 
not at opposite poles. 

As the writer of this particular ar- 
ticle well pointed out, the Stock Ex- 
change, with members spread out all 
over the country, and with the help 
of bond houses and over-the-counter 
dealers, could form a national policing 
force from whose watchful eye no 
fraud or financial racketeer could 
escape. 


Almost every one knows of the 
effectiveness of the Better Business 
Bureau—which the New York Times 
states was fostered by the New York 
Stock Exchange. This latter state- 
ment, however, is not entirely ac- 
curate. The Better Business Bureau 
is the offspring of the National Vigi- 
lance Committee which was formed 
by several well known bond houses 
in cooperation with various mercantile 
concerns which sensed the need for a 
national organization for the extermi- 
nation of fraud, and it was only later 
that Stock Exchange firms lent their 
financial aid. 

The first president of the Vigilance 
Committee was Harry D. Robbins, 
then in charge of national advertising 
for Halsey, Stuart & Company, and 
its first vice president was the publish- 
er of THE FINANCIAL Wor This 
organization has functioned, under one 
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under the heading— 


To Judge Common Stocks Today 
You Must Know Their New Tax Status 


So many subscribers have been writing to inquire how 
the new taxes will affect the stocks they are holding, 
FINANCIAL WORLD editors planned the very useful 
series of corporation tax studies now appearing each week 


“How New Taxes Will Affect 700 Common Stocks” 


These tax analyses are appearing in tabulated form for quick and con- 
venient reference. When completed later in December they will answer 
the following vital tax questions about 700 leading common stocks: 
(1) What is the amount of excess profits tax credit for each stock on 
“average earnings” basis and on “invested capital” basis? (2) What are 
fair estimates of how much each of the 700 common stocks earned per 
share in 1940, both before and after deducting new excess profits taxes? 


Limited Edition—Order Now! $ 
READY IN BOOK FORM (Paper Covers) December 23rd— 
FINANCIAL WORLD BOOK SHOP, 21 West St., New York, N. Y. 


HOTEL 


RATES from $2 


and Coffee Shop 


IMPERIAL 


Luxuriously Appointed Rooms 


SINGLE OR EN SUITE 


Beautiful Dining Room 


PETERBORO AT WOODWARD 


DETROIT 


or the other name, and through its 
watchifulness it has saved the people 
not millions but at least several bil- 
lions of dollars that otherwise would 
have been sucked up by frauds of all 
types and character. It could truly 
be regarded as the parent of the pres- 


ent Securities & Exchange Commis- 
sion, for it was acting as the watch- 
dog for investors many years before 
the latter took over the job, and today 
it is probably the most helpful adjunct 
this government agency has to assist 
it in this particular function. 


fal 
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ESTIMATED EARNINGS AND TAXES ON 700 COMMON STOCKS 


Estimated 
7-Excess Profits Tax— 
Credit Based on: 
Avg. Earns. 


1936-1939 
Base 

Common Stock: 
Mountain City Copper................... $0.24 
5.38 
0.54 
1.37 
ations Aste 0.78 
1.60 
National Bond & Imvest................. 2.31 
National Cash Register.................. 1.60 
National Cylinder 0.83 
National Dairy Products................ 1.71 
1.01 
National Distillers ........ 3.54 
Nat'l Enameling & Stamping .......... 1.08 
1.06 
Nat. Mall. & Steel Casting............. 2.13 
0.32 
D0.56 
1.16 
0.79 
2.24 
0.73 
New York City Omnibus................ 3.88 
New York Shipbuilding.................. 1.36 
Noblitt-Sparks Industries .............. 3.36 
Norfolk & Western R.R................. 18.73 
0.66 
0.19 
Northwest Engineering ................ 3.01 
itNorwalk Tire & Rubber............... v0.28 
0.96 
Oliver Farm Equipment................. 2.68 
gitOppenheim, Collins .................... Nil 
1.03 
itOutboard Marine & Mfg............... v3.06 
3.97 
Owens-IlIliimois Glass ................... 2.97 
bPacific Amer, Fisheries................ 0.98 
Paths Gee @ 2.42 
3.68 
1.19 
m6.30 
Pan-Amer. Petrol. & Tr...............+. 0.68 
Panhandle Producing & Ref............. 0.11 
3.29 
Paramount Pictures 1.26 
Penn.-Central Airlines .................. m2.01 
Nil 


Dollars Per Common Share 


Estimated 1940 Earnings——. 
ore *After 
Additional Additional Additional 
Invested 1939 3.1% Normal 3.1% 3.1% Normal 
Capital Actual and Excess Normal and Excess 
Base Earnings Profit Taxes Tax Profit Taxes 
$0.06 $0.24 n n $0.50 
0.45 D0.16 n 
2.53 0.29 n 
2.51 6.47 $7.50 $0.30 6.40 
1.22 pp0.30 n 
1.61 4.00 4.90 $4.90 
0.78 D0.37 0.25 ee $0.25 
12.15 2.42 1.95 0.10 71.85 
0.79 1.16 6.00 0.25 3.65 
0.64 1.13 n 
1,23 1.69 1.60 0.05 1,55 
3.20 1.31 n 
1.93 1.10 1.25 0.05 71.20 
0.55 1.06 1.30 0.05 1.10 
1.55 1.97 1.70 0.05 1.65 
1.74 0.94 1.60 6.05 71.55 
2.05 3.43 3.50 0.15 3.35 
5.39 D0.88 n 
0.69 0.95 0.95 0.05 70.80 
1.93 qql.23 1.50 0.10 71.40 
2.44 2.60 3.50 0.15 72.90 
0.86 0.66 Nil soar Nil 
5.69 5.71 7.50 0.30 76.45 
2.32 D0.87 n ones er 
1.34 D0.72 0.50 0.02 70.48 
0.90 1.47 1.40 0.05 1.30 
2.57 2.75 2.75 0.15 2.60 
4.02 5.44 6.20 0.25 5.55 
tt 2.70 n n 3.50 
0.60 0.66 0.60 0.02 0.63 
4.14 2.89 6.00 0.25 75.10 
11.64 0.70 2.00 0.10 71.90 
26.32 3.58 5.15 0.45 74.70 
0.98 4.02 3.75 0.15 3.60 
1.92 1.61 4.50 0.20 73.25 
4.29 4.71 12.00 0.45 8.50 
1.76 4.23 n n 4.25 
23.85 20.68 23.00 0.95 722.05 
0.23 2.06 1.85 0.05 1.25 
16.39 0.03 0.90 0.05 70.85 
1.39 3.37 4.00 0.15 3.70 
0.31 0.74 n 
0.33 0.98 n 
0.60 3.67 n 
1.09 D0.10 1.00 0.05 70.95 
4.99 1.27 2.00 0.10 71.90 
2.73 D0.99 AD0.77 $AD0.77 
1.33 1.18 1.50 0.05 71.40 
1.20 D0.59 D0.35 n D0.35 
1.01 3.52 3.75 $3.75 
4.19 5.28 n 
2.19 3.17 3.25 0.15 3.05 
1.41 0.22 n 
z3.07 1,35 n 
4.03 2.84 n n 72.50 
4.56 3.00 n n 73.10 
4.91 2.00 n 
10.31 7.87 8.00 0.40 77.60 
0.43 0.47 1.10 n ul.10 
1.44 0.81 0.55 0.02 - 70.53 
0.24 0.04 0.10 Nil 70.10 
m6.82 1.46 n Pp 
1.07 1.10 n 
0.21 0.01 n osbe 
3.42 2.80 A3.40 $A3.40 
1.73 1.07 1.45 0.05 71.40 
0.22 qD0.006 q0.20 0.01 7q0.19 
0.62 1.89 1.70 0.05 1.65 
0.45 2.22 n 
2.37 3.95 n can 
D2.31 0.21 n 
2.24 6.48 6.50 0.25 6.00 
1.16 D0.62 n 


(Footnotes on opposite page) 
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{Price- Earnings Gauge 


10 times 15 times 20 times. 
5 7 10 
64 96 128 
49 73 98 
2 4 
18 28 37 
36 55 7 
15 23 31 
12 18 24 
ll 16 22 
16 25 33 
15 23 31 
33 50 67 
8 12 16 
14 21 28 
29 43 58 
4 97 129 
5 7 10 
13 19 26 
26 39 52 
55 83 lll 
35 52 70 
6 9 13 
51 76 102 
19 28 38 
47 70 94 
36 54 72 
32 49 65 
85 127 170 
42 64 85 
220 331 441 
12 19 25 
8 13 17 
37 55 74 
9 14 19 
19 28 38 
14 21 28 
37 56 75 
30 46 61 
25 37 50 
31 46 62 
76 114 152 
ll 16 22 
5 8 ll 
1 1 2 
34 51 68 
14 21 28 
2 3 4 
16 25 33 
60 90 120 
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Dollars Per Common Share — 


Estimated Estimated 1940 Earnings——, 
r-Excess Profits Tax— Before *After 
Credit Based on. Additional Additional Additional , 
Aug. Earns. Invested 1939 3.1% Normal 3.1% 3.1% Normal {Price- Earnings Gauge 
1936-1939 Capital Actual and Excess Normal and Excess -—— 
Common Stock: Base Base Earnings Profit Taxes Tax Profit Taxes 10 times 15 times 20 times 
Penn.-Dixie Cement ..................... D$1.59 D$0.95 D$1.22 D$0.60 $0.05 D$0.75 7 11 15 
ee 1.97 7.85 2.43 2.85 0.10 12.75 27 41 55 
Peoples Drug Stores..............sccees: 2.07 1.05 nn2.00 2.25 0.10 2.13 21 32 43 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke .............. 3.07 11.17 3.49 n n $4.75 47 71 95 
Pere Marquette R.R...................6. 0.99 14.04 D1.89 0.80 0.10 +0.70 7 10 14 
sick ewkcaviussvancdons 1.06 0.53 1.44 1.50 0.05 1.30 13 19 26 
q2.11 2.68 q2.42 q2.40 0.10 tq2.30 23 34 46 
Phila. & Reading C. & I................ Nil 0.66 D3.46 n ” nue 
cPhilip Morris Tobacco.................. 6.17 2.95 8.33 n 
3.25 3.29 2.21 2.50 0.10 72.40 24 36 48 
1.78 3.50 1.64 n 
Nil 16.45 D7.97 n 
Pittsburgh Coke & Iron................. 0.57 1.20 0.70 1.25 0.05 71.20 12 18 24 
Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt............... 0.45 0.38 0.36 0.60 0.02 0.55 5 ; 11 
saves ssD1.04 4.09 D0.60 1.00 0.10 40.90 9 13 18 
Pittsburgh & W. Va. Ry................ 1.18 11.35 1.59 2.10 6.10 $2.00 20 30 40 
2.25 0.81 2.38 1.75 0.05 1.70 17 25 34 
Pond Creek Pocahontas................. 0.86 1.92 1.37 2.00 0.10 71.90 19 28 
ive tiveancdscacavescesnses 0.51 1.03 0.96 1.50 0.10 71.30 13 19 26 
D0.27 0.62 D1.63 2.75 0.10 71.80 18 27 
ftProcter & Gamble .................... 3.50 1.56 3.60 A4.37 js $A4.37 44 65 87 
Public Service of N. J. .......ccscceeees 2.44 3.272 2.88 n n $2.70 27 40 54 
1.55 4.14 1.05 1.75 0.05 71.70 17 25 34 
0.98 2.33 1.11 1.10 0.10 $1.00 10 15 20 
1.22 1.85 2.14 1.60 0.05 71.55 15 23 31 
Quaker Oats ........ 5.64 4.25 4.41 n 
Quaker State Oil Refining............... 1.07 1.45 1.71 n ws 
Radio Corp. of America ................- 0.29 0.19 0.35 0.65 0.05 0.45 4 7 9 
Raybestos-Manhattan ................... 2.10 2.13 2.54 n ws 
0.90 0.66 1.18 5.75 0.30 3.20 32 48 64 
1.63 13.52 1.37 1.65 0.15 71.50 15 22 30 
Real Silk Hosiery Mills ................ 0.03 1.61 0.41 D2.70 die D2.70 “a aa 
2.50 0.76 2.17 2.15 0.10 2.05 20 31 41 
1.36 1.79 1.18 1.50 0.05 71.45 14 22 2 
1.19 1.82 1.69 1.50 0.10 71.40 14 21 28 
1.28 0.70 0.94 0.05 1.20 12 18 24 
Republic Aviation Nil 0.02 D0.64 k 
0.78 3.13 1.46 3.00 0.15 $2.85 28 43 57 
Revere Copper & Brass ................. D0.93 0.58 0.20 n n 71.80 18 27 36 
0.90 0.69 0.92 13.75 i-bb0.10 i-bb2.90 29 43 58 
2.54 1,22 2.56 2.70 0.10 2.58 26 39 52 
saw 0.52 1.56 0.65 0.75 0.05 70.70 7 10 14 
0.76 1.07 1.57 n n 72.00 20 30 40 
6.30 2.36 5.17 A7.91 $A7.91 79 119 158 
1.60 3.06 1.53 n 
Rustless Iron & Steel................... 0.48 0.29 1.13 n 
4.04 4.42 6.61 5.25 0.15 74.70 47 70 94 
q2.19 1.25 q2.99 n n q3.00 30 45 
1.57 2.42 2.08 3.50 0.15 $2.70 27 40 54 
3.73 3.34 2.52 3.00 0.15 2.85 28 43 57 
ww1.45 2.50 ww1.69 1.75 0.05 41.70 17 25 34 
0.09. 0.54 D0.07 0.25 0.02 70.23 2 3 5 
IND ives cesnaserersenscns 5.12 3.80 6.60 8.20 0.30 6.50 65 97 130 
3.28 3.33 3.69 A3.38 $A3.38 34 51 68 
v1.58 0.64 1.62 1.50 £1.50 15 22 30 
1.00 2.50 D0.11 2.15 0.10 $2.05 20 31 41 
0.10 0.02 0.13 0.25 0.05 0.15 1 2 3 
sans 0.57 1.28 0.45 0.10 Nil 70.10 1 1 2 
1.01 1.79 0.76 1.00 0.05 70.95 9 14 19 
v5.69 5.45 5.96 $7.25 72 109 145 


a bal Wascah Years: Fiscal year ends: (a) Jan. 31; (b) Feb. 28; (c) Mar. 31; (d) April 30; (e) May 31; (f) June 30; (g) July 31; (h) Aug. 31; (i) Sept. 30; (j) Oct. 
31; Nov. 30. 

Additional Footnotes: A—Actual; D—Deficit; *Excess profits tax based on average 1936-39 net income option urless otherwise indicated; Excess profits tax based on invested 
capital option; tNot subject to additional normal or excess profits tax until fiscal year ending in 1941. ‘Hypothetical markct levels based on three price-earnings ratios: 10X, 
15X and 20X. Comparison of prevailing prices with those figures gives a quick check on the relative conservatism (or the contrary) of the market’s current appraisal. (See 
F.W. Nov. 27, 1940, for explanation). 

(m) Including 1939 mail revenues; (n) No estimate possible; (p) Not subject to excess profits tax as long as net income after normal tax is less than air mail revenues 
received; (q) Before depletion; (u) Foreign companies are subject to U. S. normal and excess profits taxes only on income derived from operations in the U. S.; (v) Partly 
estimated; (y) On combined common and common ‘‘B’’ shares; (z) Figures for insurance subsidiaries not separately reported are included in these calculations, but for 
tax purposes operations of these subsidiaries cannot be included in consolidated accounts. 

(bb) Because of change in fiscal year, new taxes applicable only to earnings since Dec. 31, 1939; (ee) After extraordinary charges; (kk) Predecessor company; (nn) Ad- 
justed for 2-for-1 split made during 1910; (np) & mos. ended Aug. 31; (aq) After non-recurring losses; (rr) Income reported before interest charges; (ss) 3-year average; 
(tt) Balance sheet not reported; (vv) present company oniy; (ww) Before inventory adjustments. 


(To be concluded next week) 
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Your 


Christmas 
Gift 


Problem Solved 


Do what scores of others have 
done in the past and are doing 
today, to the satisfaction and de- 
light of the gift recipients— 


Send a Year's Subscription 
TO 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


WITH 
Your Best Christmas Wishes 


It's sure to be appreciated. 


It's a 52-time reminder of you and your 
thoughtfulness— 

It's easy to order, with no shopping or 
waiting— 

It's easy to send, with nothing to pack 
and ship—-just a coupon to fill in, an 


envelope to address and stamp, a check 
or money order to enclose and mail. 


By Sending Gift Orders Early 


—you help us to give the best possible 
service. Gift orders mailed now get 
special handling so that first copy of 
the gift subscription and the Gift Card 
announcing the gift with your Holiday 
Greetings will reach the gift-subscriber 
Christmas morning. 


USE CHRISTMAS GIFT COUPON 


FINANCIAL WORLD, Gift Dept., 
21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


For $10.00 (Foreign $12.00) enclosed 
(check or money order) please send 
THE FINANCIAL WORLD one year 
and Gift Card with my Holiday Greet- 
ings to be delivered Christmas morn- 
ing to address below: 


OPENING AN ACCOUNT 


Many helpful hints on trading procedure 
and practice in our booklet. — Copy free 
on request. Ask for booklet K-6. 


& (HAPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 
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he decline of the past two weeks 
has carried the averages below 


the 131.98 and 28.87 levels. As has 
previously been pointed out, this ac- 
tion warrants a suspicion—but no 
more — that an intermediate down- 
trend is in the making. This could 
become a certainty under the Dow 
Theory only in the event that a rally 
develops from around current levels 
or lower, fails to set new tops in both 
averages, and is followed by a decline 
establishing new lows under those 
reached on the current move. Such 
action would require another week. 

A secondary decline would not, 
however, necessarily proceed very far 
below present prices. In order to 
retrace one-third of the preceding ad- 
vance—the minimum normal expec- 
tation for an intermediate dip, though 
not a strict requirement—prices will 
have to fall only to 129.36 in the in- 
dustrial average and to 27.57 in the 
rails; both these levels are very close 
to those now prevailing. 

Of course, if a secondary reaction 
does develop, it will probably carry 
somewhat further than this, since it 
is decididly unusual for the final leg 
of such a move to terminate at levels 
so close to the lows set on the first 
minor decline. Nevertheless, an ex- 
tensive break does not appear to be 
in prospect based on the technical in- 
dications now available. Not only has 


the dip registered in the last three 
weeks been accomplished on relatively 
small volume, but turnover has stead- 
ily diminished as prices gave ground. 
Even on November 20 and 27, when 
quotations were slashed rather 
sharply, trading volume failed to ex- 
ceed 850,000 shares. This factor, 
however, does not possess any great 
degree of validity as an indication of 
the probability or extent of a sec- 
ondary reaction ; it has more value as 
a signal that the end of the current 
minor decline is in sight. 

A remarkable feature of the past 
several weeks has been the persist- 
ently divergent action of the railroad 
and industrial averages, one repeated- 
ly closing with net gains while the 
other showed losses. This is not un- 
common when stocks in one average 
are affected by important develop- 
ments to which issues in the other cat- 
egory are not subject. In the recent 
past, however, it has not been a case 
of the rails declining steadily while 
the industrials advanced, or vice 
versa; first one average has outper- 
formed the other, then the process 
has been reversed. Divergence is 
ordinarily an indication of fairly early 
reversal of trend and its recent ap- 
pearance may thus be regarded as a 
constructive sign since it has been 
witnessed during a decline.—IlVritten 
December 4; Allan F. Hussey. 


TRENDS OF THE DOW-JONES AVERAGES 


These chart studies are presented for those interested in the technical aspects 
of the market and are not to be construed as recommendations or as indi- 
cations of THE FINANCIAL WORLD’S opinion on the stock market. 
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Concluded from page 4 


there appears to be little or no pros- | 
pect of any considerable decline in | 
bond prices in the next few months, 
other than the possibility that serious 
reverses to the British cause might 
bring about a shake-out similar to 
those which occurred in September, 
1939, and May, 1940. It is even pos- 
sible that high-grade bonds might ad- 
vance to somewhat higher levels 
under the stimulus of increased buy- 
ing on the part of institutions and 
wealthy individual investors. But 
when one looks to the longer term 
future, there appear to be good rea- 
sons for believing that bonds of the 
hetter grades are close to the top of 
the long “bull market in bonds” which 
has carried on with only minor in- 
terruptions since early 1934. 

The scarcity factor may continue 
to exercise an influence in corporate 
obligations, but the supply of U. S. 
Governments is certainly destined to 
be greatly increased. This is assured 
by our defense program. Further- 
more, if large British credits are facil- 
itated by amendment or repeal of the 
Johnson or neutrality acts, which now 
appears to be a probability some time 
in 1941, the result will be either an 
increase in the media for extending 
bank credit or a further expansion of 
UL. S. Government borrowing, or 
both. 


PRIVATE CREDITS 


The British “feelers” on American 
credit presage a dwindling of gold 
imports, probably within six months. 
And, although present indications 
point to a predominance of govern- 
ment financing of industrial expan- 
sion for national defense, it is at least 
possible that private credits will in- 
crease sharply as the program gathers 
momentum. 

Balancing the conflicting influences, 
there seem to be adequate grounds for 
predicting a moderate firming of in- 
terest rates in the 1940-1941 fiscal 
year, if not before. And substantially 
higher yields for high-grade bonds, 
despite strong governmental controls, 
may well prove inevitable if heavy 
deficit financing and the trend toward 
a complete war economy are main- 
tained beyond the present limits of 
prediction ; that is, into the 1942-1943 


fiscal vear or longer. 


DECEMBER II, 1940 


Plan Your Investment 
Program for 1941 Now 


RIMARILY, every investor has the same problem: The 
formulation of a program keyed to his individual cir- 
cumstances, requirements and objectives. 


These primary factors, however, are never the same for 
any two investors, and to the extent that they vary each 
investor requires a different program. When this program 
has been formulated it is possible to determine the securities 
best adapted to the investor’s objectives. 


This is only the beginning, for affect every security you own, 
investment conditions change con- further complicate the situation. 


stantly and no investments are To interpret these developments 
permanent. Only through con- intelligently is a full-time job for 
tinuing supervision can the in- 4 staff of expert analysts, and 
vestor be assured that his portfolio through the Financial World Re- 
can be kept in constant adjustment search Bureau just such guidance 
to the situation. is available to you. This organiza- 
been created by the trend of the rea 
preting the myriad data influencing 
war and its dislocation of inter- investment values, and its invest- 
national trade. Developments at ment supervisory procedure will 
home, particularly the Defense help you get the maximum returns 
program, the new taxes which will from your investments. 


Plan your 1941 investment program now. Register your portfolio for 
continuing supervision by our staff of advisers who plan every step, and 
supervise your progress through personal correspondence and consulta- 
tion. There are no printed bulletins, no group recommendations. 


The annual fee is small—one-fourth of one per cent of the value of 
your holdings at enrollment. The minimum fee ($125 a year) applies to 
portfolios valued up to $50,000. Mail your list of securities with the 
minimum fee today—or use the coupon for complete information. 


explain FINANCIAL WORLD 
obligation to me) how 
your Service will aid we RESEARCH BUREAU t 
21 WEST STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
; better income and profits. Objective: i 
3 I enclose a list of my Income [] Capital enhancement [J ; 
securities and their cost. (or) Both i 
| 
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International Business Machines Corporation 


Oliver Farm Equipment Company 


Earnings and Price Range (IMN) 
Data revised to December 4, 1940 +44 


120 PRICE RA 
Incorporated: 1924, New York: originally | 0 LE enancs__Yo Nev. 27 
formed in 1911. Office: 500 Madison Ave., 40 
New York City. Annual meeting: Last 0 
Tuesday in April. Number of stockholders 

(May 8, 1940): 8,950. 


Capitalization: Funded debt....*$12,000,000 
Capital stock (no pam)..........898,178 shs 


*Giving effect to ees of $1,200,000 
as of December 15, 1940 

Business: One of the world’s largest manufacturers of busi- 
ness equipment. Specializes in electrically operated recording, 
tabulating and accounting machines, which are leased to busi- 
ness firms, etc. Also manufactures time recorders, clocks and 
stamps, electric time systems and electric typewriters. For- 
eign investments account for about 15% of total assets. 

Management: Aggressive and capable. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital December 
31, 1939, $7.7 million; cash, $6.6 million. Working capital ratio: 
2.6-to-1. Book value of stock, $53.30 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments in every year since 1916; pres- 
ent annual rate, $6 a share. Frequent stock extras also paid. 

Outlook: Since most of machines are leased on a rental 
basis, earnings are relatively stable. 

Comment: Stock has investment characteristics. 

*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
ars vi- 


ended: Mar. 31 June30 Sept.30 Dec. 31 Total dends Price Range 
se $1.99 $2.10 $1.93 $8.16 $6.00 153%— 75% 


EARNED PER SHARE $12 


2.43 2.35 2.20 9.38 6.00 164 
ees 2.47 2.48 2.45 2.48 9.88 76.00 190%—149% 
| See 2.56 2.63 2.58 2.45 10.22 77.50 194 —160 
aes 2.80 2.85 2.83 1.94 10.42 76.00 189 —127% 
ep 2.55 2.38 2.43 3.21 10.63 76.00 185 —130 
eee 2.62 2.51 2.57 2.93 10.63 76.00 195%—145 
2.71 2.34 1.64 16.00 $1914%4—136 


*Based on capitalization outstanding at end of each year. In addition stock divi- 
dends have been paid as follows: 2% in 1935; 3% in 1936; 5% in 1937, 1938, 1939 
and 1940. iTo December 4, 1940. 


Motor Wheel Corporation 


Earnings and Price Range (MRW) 
5 


0 
40 
Data revised to December 4, 1940 30 I-sarce wance To Nov. 27 

20 
Incorporated: 1920, Michigan. Office at 10 poo 
Lansing, Mich. Annual meeting: Fourth °o 
Tuesday in March. Number of stockholders TANNED FEN SHARE $3 
(December 31, 1939): about 9,000. 2 
Capitalization: Funded debt.......... None 
Capital stock ($5 par).........- 845,944 shs 0 


1933 34°35 "36 “37 “38 39 1940 


Business: One of the leading manufacturers of automotive 
wheels, hubs and stampings. Also manufactures various 
pressed steel parts for automobiles; tight cooperage, prin- 
cipally whiskey barrels; oil burning household appliances, etc. 

Management: Principal officers have long experience. Presi- 
dent associated with the company more than 36 years. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital June 30, 1940, $6.5 
million; cash and equivalent, $3.6 million. Working capital 
ratio: 5.2-to-1. Book value of stock, $14.19 per share. 

Dividend Record: Unbroken record of payments from 1920 to 
1931; suspended to 1935. Present indicated annual rate, $1.60. 

Outlook: Volume of business in some of the non-automotive 
lines, notably household products and cooperage, has shown 
substantial growth. However, automobile parts continue to be 
of first importance in intermediate term earnings trends. 

Comment: Stock is essentially a business cycle equity, al- 
though the record has been less erratic than that of many 
other concers in the same general field. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


iscal 


Qu. Year’s -—Calendar Years—, 
ended: Sept. 30 Dec. 3 March 31 June 30 ‘Total Dividends Price Range 
2.....D$0.40 D$0.43 1933... .D$0.27 $0.46 D$0.70 None 115% 1% 
0.23 D0. 22 1934.... 6.32 0.40 0.73 None 16%4.— 6% 
0.01 DO.25 1925.... 0.30 0.29 0.35 $0.4214 15%— 7% 
0.65 0.64 1936.... 0.44 0.76 1.89 27 —15% 
0.14 0.18 1937.... 0.54 0.82 2.28 1.60 26 — 8% 

0.52 0.23 1938.... DO.08 D0.02 0.65 0.40 17%— 8 

0.20 0.62 0.49 0.33 1.65 1.60 17%—10 

0.46 0.90 1940.... %0.73 *0.67 2.76 71.60 


* Reflects increase in normal tax under Ist Revenue Act of 1940 for first 6 months; 
also additional increase in corporatior tax in 3rd quarter as result of 2nd Revenue 
Act. ‘iIncludes 40 cents payable December 10, 1940. tTo December 4, 1940. 
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: Earnings and Price Range (OF) 


Data revised to December 4, 1940 
4 To Nov. 27 
Incorporated: 1929, Del. Office at 400 West 30 oO a eatES 
Madison St., Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting: 15 = 
First Tuesday after April 10. Number of o }= —4510 


7 (December 31, 1939): about 


CARNEO PER SHARE $5 
— 
Capitalization: Funded debt....*$3,000,000 DEFICIT PER SHARE $5 


$10 
Capital stock (no par)..........339,196 shs 193) 34°35 36°37 38 39 1940 


~ *Bank loans outstanding due annually 
from 1941 to 1948. 

Business: A leading manufacturer of tractors and farm 
implements. Products include a complete line of agricultural 
equipment sold under well known trade names: “Superior,” 
“Nichols & Shepard,” “Hart-Parr,” “Oliver” and “Red River.” 

Management: Has made considerable progress toward con- 
solidating position of company. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1939, $14.7 million; cash, $1.8 million. Working capital ratio: 
10.3-to-1. Book value of stock, $59.62 per share. 

Dividend Record: Poor. No dividends ever paid on common 
stock either before or after recapitalization in 1935. 

Outlook: Volume of sales and earnings depend largely upon 
trend of rural purchasing power. Revenues are temporarily 
supplemented by army orders for tractors, etc. 

Comment: The erratic operating record places the capital 
stock definitely in a speculative category. 


*EARNINGS RECORD AND ae RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Year ended Dec. 31: 1933 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 

Earnings per share.... D$6.50 ps. 6 D$1.77 $4.24 $6.44 $0.18 $1.27. .... 
Price Range: 

8% 7 27% 59% 73 32% 30 23% 

1% 2 16% 24% #«=«24 19% 14% 710% 


*Earnings based on 622.000 shares for 1932 to 1934; 272,000 for 1935-1936 and 
339,000 thereafter. {To December 4, 1940. 


Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc. 


. Earnings and Price Range (PFK) 


Data revised to December 4, 1940 Nev. 275, 

Incorporated: 1920, Del.; successor to a 40 
company of similar name formed in 1898, 20 R= SCS 
Office, 420 Lexington Ave., New York City. >? EEE Se 
Annual meeting: Fourth Tuesday in March. 
Number of stockholders (October 31, 1940): EARNED PER SHARE 4 
2,977. 9 
Capitalization: Funded debt.......... Non 0 
Capital stock (no par).......... 369,000 ~~ 1033 ‘34 35 36 "37 “38 39 1940 


Business: Important manufacturer of syrup, sugar, starch 
and various other products derived from corn, and one of 
the leading packers of molasses, cane and blended maple 
syrups and dessert powders. Tradenames include “Brer Rab- 
bit” and “Vermont Maid” syrups, “Penick” salad oil, “Douglas” 
starches and “My-T-Fine” desserts. 

Management: Efficient and highly aggressive. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital December 
31, 1939, $5.5 million; cash, $1.2 million; short term loans, $1.8 
million; working capital ratio: 7.3-to-1. Book value of capital 
stock, $27.91 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments have been made on the capital 
stock since 1929. No present regular rate. 

Outlook: While higher taxes will tend to restrict earnings 
over the intermediate term, results over the long term will 
reflect availability of corn supplies and irends in corn prices. 

Comment: Primary attraction of the shares lies in their in- 
come-producing characteristics. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Year's Divi- 

ended : Mar 31 June 30) Sept. 30 31 Total dends Price Range 

$0.37 $0.31 $0.72 $0.89 2.29 *$2.00 32%—16 
0.64 1.10 0.88 1.08 3.70 * 3.00 60%—25% 
Lee. 0.71 0.54 1.06 1.49 3.80 * 3.00 7 —44% 
Sr 0.73 0.56 0.51 1.05 2.85 3.00 81 —64% 
ee 1.05 0.82 0.78 0.87 3.52 * 3.75 73 —60 
a 0.24 D 0.15 0.10 0.55 0.74 1.50 64 —37 
1.00 0.50 0.78 0.81 3.09 3.00 5854—41 
0.77 0.77 0.93 1.48 3.95 *4.00 591%4—48 
0.75 0.52 70.37 $3.00 4$62%4—43 


” *Including extras. Reflects provision for increase in the normal tax for 9 months 
required under 2nd Revenue Act of 1940. {To December 4, 1940. 
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they seem destined to be one of the 
most important market influences for 
many months to come. Most of the 
General Motors divisions are show- 
ing gains in production and retail 
sales well above the industry’s aver- 
age for the several price groups, and 
the company as a whole appears to be 
establishing new all-time records in 
the December quarter of 1940. These 
striking gains should offset to a large 
degree the effect of the excess protits 
tax. 

Among the other factors which 
should be considered in conjunction 
with the effects of new taxes are ap- 


plicability of the “law of diminishing . 


returns” in certain industries which 
are operating at or close to capacity, 
and the favorable as well as adverse 
effects of the war and its corollaries— 
blockades, exchange restrictions, de- 
struction of property, etc. 


WAR BENEFICIARIES 


The pulp and paper group is one 
of the outstanding war beneficiaries, 
since the blockade has practically cut 
off imports from Scandinavia. On 
the other hand, a number of com- 
panies with important sources of in- 
come in Great Britain and Europe 
are suffering substantial declines in 
dollar receipts. Where English sub- 
sidiaries have been the main sources 
of foreign income, the effects in 1940 
have not been very severe. But if, as 
seems quite possible, England should 
further restrict or completely shut off 
the transfer to the United States of 
profits of British subsidiaries of 
American companies, the earnings of 
Woolworth, Sterling Products and 
others in a similar position would be 
importantly affected. 

Thus, not only in considering the 
effects of the new taxes imposed by 
the Second Revenue Act of 1940, but 
in estimates of other probable market 
influences, actual and potential, it is 
important to weigh the factors affect- 
ing each company individually. Tax 
studies show that certain industrial 
groups as a whole are in a relatively 
favorable or unfavorable position, but 
there are few groups in which there 
are no individual exceptions contrast- 
ing strongly with the majority show- 
ing. 


DECEMBER 11, 1940 


Books for 
Christmas Gifts 


BUSINESS AND INVESTMENT BOOKS 


“SECURITY ANALYSIS", by Benjamin Graham and David L. Dodd......... $5.00 
"BUSINESS BAROMETERS AND INVESTMENT", by Roger W. Babson...... 3.00 
“COMMON STOCKS AND UNCOMMON SENSE", by Clark Belden....... 3.00 
"HOW AND WHEN TO BUY AND SELL SECURITIES", by Todd Wright.... 2.00 
"STOCK MOVEMENTS AND SPECULATION", by Frederic Drew Bond..... 2.50 
“THE STOCK PICTURE", Monthly Chart Portfolio of 800 Listed Stocks, 
"TWENTY WAYS TO SAVE MONEY", by Roger W. Babson............... * 1.00 
“STEP OUT AND SELL", by William "Bill" Holler......................... 1.50 
“TESTED SENTENCES THAT SELL", by Elmer Wheeler.................... 3.75 
“YOUR CAREER IN AVIATION", by Charles S. Mattoon.................. 1.50 
“YOUR CAREER IN BUSINESS", by Walter Hoving.................000.. $2.00 
“EFFECTIVE SPEAKING FOR EVERY OCCASION", by Willard Hayes Yeager 3.60 
“PUBLIC SPEAKING TODAY", by William G. Hoffman................... 2.75 
"SPEAKER'S DESK BOOK", by Maxwell 3.85 


MAGAZINE BINDER (Attractive, Loose-Leaf), Holds 26 Financial Worlds... 2.50 

"MI-REFERENCE"—With 100 Ruled Forms, 5!/5x8!/2 Inches, in Keratol Ring- 
Binder, $4.50; Junior DeLuxe, 100 Forms, Full Leather, $6.50; DeLuxe, 


"MY FINANCES" (Style 411-PM), with 78 Ruled Forms, 5!/>x8!/> Inches, in 
Leatherette Ring-Binder, $4.25; Style 411-HM, 78 Forms, Full Leather, 
$5.75; Style 511-GM, 156 Forms, Full Leather...............-.-0000. 8.00 


ANY NAME Stamped in Gold on Any Book or Binder—50 Cents Extra 


BOOKS OF GENERAL INTEREST 


"A TREASURY of the WORLD'S GREAT LETTERS"—Edited by M. Lincoln 


“FOR WHOM THE BELL TOLLS", by Ernest Hemingway................. oF 
“OLIVER WISWELL", by Kenneth Roberts... ... 3.00 
"| MARRIED ADVENTURE", by Osa Johnson. 3.50 
3.00 
“NORTHWEST PASSAGE", by Kenneth Roberts. 2.75 
“FRONTIERS OF ENCHANTMENT", by W. R. Leigh..................... 3.00 
"WINGS ON MY FEET", by Sonja Henie.......... 2.00 
2.50 
"JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER—The Heroic Age of American prema , by 

"HUGH YOUNG"—A Surgeon's Autobiography, by Hugh Hampton yoni 5.00 
“ETIQUETTE"—Blue Book of Social Usage, by Emily Post.................. 4.00 
"COLLEGE STANDARD DICTIONARY"—Published by Funk and Wagnalls... 3.50 
“MIDDLE AGE IS WHAT YOU MAKE IT", by Dr. Boris Sokoloff............ 1.75 
"YOU CAN STAY YOUNG", by Daniel W. Josselyn.................0005. 1.50 


"HOW TO INCREASE YOUR BRAIN POWER", by Donald A. Laird, Ph.D... 2.00 


"IT IS YOUR LIFE" (Keep Healthy . Stay Young . Live Long), by Dr. M. M. 


"THE TREASURY OF MODERN HUMOR", by Maxwell Droke.............. 5.00 


FINANCIAL WORLD BOOKSHOP 
21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


Books Mailed Same Day Remittance Is Received 
Book Buyers Living in N. Y. City Add 2% Local Sales Tax 
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New York Curb Stocks Not Covered by Regular Factographs 


Part 5 


0 Omitted 


Outstanding Capitalization Net 


Per Share of Common 
8 1939 


New York Curb Incorporated Executive Business and/or Bonds Com. Working Book 193 Price Range 

Common Stocks : _Year—State Office Products $ (shs.) (Par.) Capital Value Earns. Divs. Earns. Div 939 
Oklahoma Nat’l Gas. .1933—Del. Tulsa, Okla. Nat. gas prod. & distr. 24,900 149 550(15) $378 h$1.63 None h$1.65 $1.00 19%— 8% 
Oliver Un. Filters ‘‘B” 1928—Nev. san Francisco, Cai. Filters for chem., ete. None B199(n) 1,422 B0.89 $0.50 
MR ec aseee 1925—Del. Omaha, Neb. Operates flour mills 900 17 155(1) 1,263 £3.56 0.25 f0.8 1. 10%— 5 
Overseas Securities ...1923—N. Y. N. Y. C., N. ¥,  Gen’l met. inv. trust 891 None 141(n) 7D0.01 None ‘$0.16 None — 25% 
Pacific Can........... 1927—Nev. San Francisco, Cal. Cans for food, paint, etc. None None 195(n) $1,464 .15-0.50-2 1 ‘ 00 2.3 1.00 14 —8 
Pacific Pr.&Lt. 7% pf.1910—Maine (Portland, Ore. Control. by Am. Pr. & Lt. 20,500 r66 1,000(n) 211 ss. Saauee 5 r13.22 8.75 914%—68% 
Pacific Pub. Ser...... 1928—Del. San Francisco, Cal. Control. by S. O., Cal. 6,930 466 742(n) 514 Nil 1.08 0:10 0.90 0.40 6%— 5g 
Page-Hersey Tubes ...1926—Canada a Ont. Tubes, pipe for oil, etc. None None 195(n) 1,464 9.90 4,233 4.95 40.16 None 13-94 
Pantepec Oil ......... 1926—Del. A Venezuelean oil pr’d’c’r None None 2,857 (1bolv.) f q.... None None 7%— 4 
Paramount Motors ....1928—Del. Va. Small home building None None 7.42 jD0.02 None j0.12. None 1%— 3% 
Parkersburg Rig. & R.1897—W. Va. Parkersb’g,W. Va. Oil & nat. gas equip. None 25 182(1) 3,194 8.50 1.64 1.20 1.06 0.50 14 — 8% 
Pender (D) Grocery ‘“‘A’’1919—-N. Y. N. Y. C., N. Y. Textile mill; curtains None 158 30(n) 1,384 86.38 1.06 1.00 344%—15 
Pender (D) Grocery ‘A’ 1901—Va. Norfolk, Va. Chain str., contr. by NFP. None A28 B65(n) 1,360 A88.50 A8.02 3.50 15 —35 
Peninsular Tel. .... 1901—Fla. Tampa, Fla. Tel. sys. in Florida 3,789 100 134(n) 849 21.38 2.84 2.00 544%4—29 
Penn Mex Fuel....... 1912—Del. Prop, seized by Mexico None None 394 (500) 22:3 eee 0.50 13/16— % 
Penn Traffic ......... 1903—Penn. Phila., Pa. Gen'l store, Johnstown None Nope 400(2.50) 1,138 4.50 a0.20 0.221% »3,— 2 
Penn. Central Airlines. 1936—Del. Pittsburgh, Pa. Air pass. and express None None 262(1) 211 Nil D0.08 None 11%— 5% 
Penn. Edison $5 pf... 1915—Penn. Altoona, Pa. Control. by Assoc. G.&E. 27,875 r207 167(1) 81i 173.24 r4.67 5.0 65 —53 
Penn. Gas & Elec. ‘A’ 1924—Del. Jersey City, N. J. Hid. co.; nat. & mfg. gas. 7,893 r30 AB336 2,138 A2.77 AD1.06 None 5%4— 1% 
Penn. Pr. & Lt. $7 pf. hcg Allentown, Pa. Control. by Nat’) P. & L. 131,150 r606 1.879(n) 6,274 , 1102.57 113.19 7.00 1144%,—98 
Penn. Sugar .........19 1912—Penn. Phila., Pa. Sugar re’g; alco. distil. None None 249(20) 3,600 41.88 tD1.70 1.00 8 —1314 
Perfect Circle ........ 1918—Ind Hagerstown, Ind. Piston rings; repl’cemts None None 162(n) 2,050 19.19 0.93 1.50 29 —24 
Pharis Tire & Rubber. 1937—Ohio Newark, O. Auto. bicye. tires, tubes None None 220(1) 1,370 10.13 u2.07 0.60 1034 
Phila. Elec. $5 pf..... 1929—Penn. Phila., Pa. Control. by Un.Gas Impr. 162,850 281 = -10,529(n) Def. p651.70 p73.89 5.00 119%4—-111% 
Phila. Elec. Pwr.8%pf.1924—Penn. Phila., Pa. Control. by Un.Gas Impr. 32,641 480 2(25) Def p33.61 p3.3 2.00 32%—28% 
Phoenix Securities ....1929—Del. Gen’l Mgt. inv. trust None V7 *15.15 Th0.63 None 2% 
Pinchin Johnson, Ltd.. 1899—U. K. London, England Paints, varnishes, etc. None 800 3,652(105)  .... 144.9% 
Pitts. Bess. & Lake E.1896—Penn. Pittsburgh, Pa. Control. by U. S. Steel 10,000 40 200(50) tae TA 1.50 43%e—40% 
Pittsburgh Metal ....1913—Del. Niag. Falls, N. Y. Alloys or steel makers None None 90(10) TRS 12.94 “iY. 9} None 2 —6 
Pleasant Valley Wine.1893—N. Y. Rheims, N. Y. Champagne and wines None None 250(1) 424 2.97 0.06 1%— %& 
Pneumatic Scale ..... 1920—Mass. Quincy, Mass. Packing machinery, etc. None 14 120(10) 1,018 0.60 536 —8 
Polaris Mining ...... 1937—Del. Wallace, Idaho Control. by Hecla Min’g¢ 400 None = 2,000(25c) 168 0.11 2%— 1 
Potrero Sugar ........ 927—Del. r. C., N. ¥. Sugar, alcohol, rum 724 40 232(5) 294 None 2% —h/16 
Power Corp. of Canada. 1925—Canada Montreal, Que. Electric Utility 9,809 150 446(n) = Def. 0.60 13°>— 7% 
Premier Gold Mining. ps. Cc. Vancouver, B. C. Gold and silver mines None None 5,000(1) $840 0.12 2%— 1 
Prentice Hall ........ 929—Del N. C., N.Y. Textbooks, services None 36 63(n) 1,517 2.80 
Pressed Metals ....... 19 20—Del. Pt. Huron, Mich. Automobile equipment None None 269 (1) 680 None 11%— 7 
Producers Corp. et 1929—Nev. Chicago, Ill. Oil and natural gas None 700 -. 500(1 Def. Nil 0.003 None 3/16—1/16 
Prosperity Co. “‘B’’...1915—-N. Y. Syracuse, N. Y. Laundry mchy., etc. vone AB151(n) 1,027 ABS. 38 ABD. 18 None 6%4— 
Prudential Investors .. 1929—Del. Jersey City, N. J. Gen’l mgt. inv. trust None 99 190(n).... *915 7D0.08 None 7%— 4% 
Public Ser., Col. $7 pf. 1924—Col. Denver, Col. Control by Cities Serv. 52,500 rl02-230(100) 4,180 1298.56 130.98 7.00 112 —107 
Public Ser. Ind. $7 pf. 1912—Ind. Indianapolis, Ind. Control. by Midland Unit. 52,800 1164 443(n) 3,079 pl142,23 p11.30 None 90%—4 4 
Public Ser. Okla. 7%pf. 1913—Okla. Tulsa, Okla. Control. by Mdl. W. Corp. 23,756 r84 100(100) 47 1172.97 119.75 7.00 110 —100 
Puget SoundP.&.L.$5pf.1912—Maine Seattle, Wash. Control. by Eng. Pub. Sv. 58,885 1374 1,318(n) 1,487 p170.26 p13.89 None 
Puget Sound Pulp _— 1929—Del. Bellingham, Wash. Logging, pulp making None 63 319(n) 284 9.91 D0.66 None 13 —- 4 
Pyle-National 1897—N. J. Chicago, Ill. Headilghts, searchl., ete. None 10 149(5) 910 9.27 D0.98 None 122 — 6% 
Pyrene Mfg. 1909—Del. Newark, N. J. Fire extinguishers None None 194(10) 1. 616 14.40 0.56 0.20 7Tye— 4! 
Railway & Light Sec..1904—Maine Wilmington, Del. Gen’l met. inv. trust 4,008 21 163(n) *20.25 70.20 0.15 12%— 7% 
Ry. & Util. Invest. *‘A’’ 1927—Del. Dover, Del. Gen’! mgt. inv. trust None 28 AB156(1)  .... *D11.657fD0.57 None +#fD0.65 None 
Rath Packing ........1891—Iowa Waterloo, Ia. Meat, dairy products 1,038 30 300(10) 6,472 23.26 3.95 1,66 k6.69 1.66 a%—I6! % 
Red Bank Oil ....... .1917—Maine Houston, Tex. Crude oil, nat. gas prder. None 23 shs. 237(n) = Def. Nil D0.92 None D0.71 None — 1% 
Reed Roller Bit. .....1919—Texas Houston, Tex. Oil well drills, tools None None 630(n) 3,046 9.45 2.91 2.00 217 1.60 32% 98 
Reiter-Foster Oil ....1924—Del. Crude oil, nat. gas prdcr. None None 655(50c) Nil D0.03 None D0.01 None 7/146— % 
Reliance El. & Engine. 1907—Ohio Cieveland, 0. Motors, generators, etc. None None 150(5) 1,168 11.70 0.01 0.75 1.37 0.75 169% 
Rice-Stix Dry Goods. . 1899—Mo. St. Louis, Mo. Wholesale dry goods None r41 269(n) 7,815 24.24 mD0.40 None m1.18 None 6%-- 2u% 
Richmond Radiator ... 1912—Del. Heating equipment 593. None 692(1) 1,017 1.16 0.13. None 0.18 None 
Rio Grande Valley Gas. 1926—Del. Brownsville, Tex. Nat. gas in So. Texas 2,62 2,080(1) 109 Nil 0.02 None 0.05 None 5/16— % 
Rochester G. & E.6%pf.1904—N. Y. Rochester, N. Y. cae. by Assoc. G.&E. 37,002 r238 776(n) 2,845 175.87 9.09 6.00 r10.51 6.00 105 %—6 
Rochester Tel. 6%% pf.1920—N. Y. Rochester, N. Y. Affil. N. Y. Tel. Co. 6,238 r71 1(100) Def. r23.18 4.88 128.08 6.50 
Roeser & Pendleton... 1924—Del. Ft. Worth, Tex. Crude Nil & nat. gas prod. None None 212(n) 1,191 8.38 2.82 1.50 j1.49 1.50 a 10% 
Rogers-Mai’c Ltd. ‘‘A’’1925—-Canada Toronto, Ont. Radios, refrig., etc. None A200 B15(n) 992 AB8.15 — 77 None cAB0.35 None ¥ 90—1.98 
Rolls-Royce, Ltd....... 1906—U. K. Derby, Eng. Auto, airplane engines None None 1,096(£1) £1,086 ee Dass 24 Y—V3% 
Rome Cable .......... 1936—N. Y¥. Rome, N. Y. Copper wire & cable None None 190(5) 1,14¢ 11.90 1.39 None c1.57 0.20 13%— 8% 
Roosevelt Field ....... 1929—-N. Y. Mineola, L. I. Airport, flying school None None 299(5) 123 12.54 0.001 None 0.08 None 2%— 1: 
Rossia International... Hartford, Conn. Subsid. Nor’east. Ins. Co. None None 750(n) ‘one a.... None 
Royalite Oil, Ltd. ....1921—Canada Can. Oil & gas Subsid. Imp.O. None None 717(n) «1,583 12.98 1.80 1.50 1.08 
Rubinstein (Helena) ...1928—N. Y. N. Y. C., N. ¥. Cosmetics, beauty salon None A100 158(n) 1,745 5,80 -75 2.26 0.75 
Ryan Cons. Petroleum . 1920—Del. Males. Okla. Crude oil producing None None 298(n) 87 3.46 0.29 None 0.16 0.10 1 ~ 1% 
St. Lawrence Corp., Ltd. 1930—Canada Montreal. Que. Holding co., pulp-paper None 298 579(n) aide ts Nil D0.77 None D0.48 None 63,—1.98 
Salt Dome Oil........ 1931—Del. Houston, Texas Develops-oil gas lands 127 = None 985(1) Def. 3.10 0.01 None D0.25 None 16%— 6 
Samson United ...... 1929—Del. Rochester, N. Y. Elec. appliances 120 None 200(1) = Def. Nil D0.92 None D1.63 None 25%— 
Sanford Mills ........1877—Maine Sanford, Me. Autorobes; upholstery None None 235(n) 7,309 53.01 m0.77 1.00 m1,48 3.00 1144—38 
a £1905—N. J. Tulsa, Okla. Crude oil producing None None 150(5) 19 0.5 0.01 None D0.08 None 1%— % 
Scranton DS $6 pf. a. Scranton, Pa. Control. by Am. Gas & El. 6,500 53 2.500(n) 2,349 p301.40 p36.01 6.00 p30.59 ——- <~@sdenpunece 
Scranton lace eegeens 1897—Penn, Scranton, Pa. Curtains, nets, scarfs None None 107(n) 1,395 26.22 1.45 1.00 3.40 2.00 24 —16% 
Scranton-&.B.Wat.$épf. 1867—Penn. Scranton, Pa. Control. by Fed. Water Sv. 35,794 r71 100(n) Def. 1216.15 16.00 None t7.00 None —21 
Scullin Steel ........ 99—Del. St. Louis, Mo. Castings, plates, etc. 3,053 30 136(n) 2,018 27.04 D0.55 None DO0.62 None 15i4— 5 
Securities Corp. Gen’l. 119—Va, Jersey City, N. J. Utility invest trust None 6 | err 3.13 +0. None *D0.02 None 1%—9/16 
Selby Shoe .......... 1906—Ohio Portsmouth, O. Shoe mfg.; stores None None 240(n) 4,212 28.18 40.57 1.00 d1.17 0.63 5 — 9% 
Selected Industries..... 1928—Del. Jersey City, N. J. Gen. mgt. invest. trust None 679 2,056(1) .... *D12.53 ¢D0.61 Non *D0.47 None 
Sentry Safety See. 1927—Del. Philadelphia, Pa. Movie fire preventatives 7 None 268(1) 53 0.65 0.004 None D0.05 None 9/16—- % 
Serrick Corp. “‘B’”’ 1929 ee Defiance, O. Screw machine parts None A49 B139(1) 204 .70 None fBDO0.71 None ee 4 
Seton Leather ........ 1906—N. J. Newark, N. J. Patent & spec. leathers None None 94(n) 821 11. 1.72 an 0.80 1.46 1.00 9%— 6 
Simmons-Boardm’n$3pf. 1998—Del. N. ¥Y. C., N. Y. Pub. “‘Railway Age”’ 75 53 78(n) 259 2.39 2.25 p2.64 2.25 16 —16 
Simplicity —_—- seers 1927—Del. N. Y¥. C., N. Y. Dress patterns, ete. 374 None 500(1) 620 9.03 None 0.10 None 8 —1% 
Simpson’s, Ltd. ..... 1925—Canada Toronto. Ont. Department stores 13,148 113) AB240(n) 9,253 ABS. 30 aBD2.10 None al3D0.72 None 8 3 
Sioux City G. &E.T% pl. ne Sioux City, Ia. Elec., gas, traction 10,459 48 119(25) 153 p162.13 p9.62 7.00 p11.32 7.00 100 —84% 
Skinner Organ ...... 919—Mass. Boston, Mass. Pipe organs, etc. None None 63(5) 276 joee Ni 0.05 Nil 0.05 —h/16 
Smith (Howard) Paper.1928—Canada Montreal, Que. Paper & paper prod. 7,250 63 330(n) 3,342 14.33 0.35 None 1.89 None 29%— 9 
Solar Manufacturing...19382—-N. Y. N. Y.C., N. Y. Elec. & radio parts None None 225(1) 231 0.18 None D0.25 None 1% 
Soss Mfg. .........-.- 1909—Maine Roselle, N. J. Hinges for autos, etc. None None 195(1) 485 3.44 0.29 None 0.67 0.50 6 — 3% 
South Coast Corp. .... 1935—Del. New Orleans, La. Sugar refining; oil 1,398 Ht 326(1) 788 Nil 0.18 0.15 a0.40 None 4%— 1% 
So.W.Penn. Pipe Lines..1886—Penn. Oil City, Pa. Crude oil pipe lines None None 35(10) 971 54.70 D0.41 2.00 2.06 2. 23 —17 
Southern Colo. Pr. ‘‘A’’. 1911—Col. Pueblo, Col. Control. by Stand. G. & E. 6,828 43 <A110(25) 967 A24.86 AD0.72 None AD0.39 None %— 1% 
So. New England Tel..1882—Conn. New Haven, Conn. Con. by Am. Tel. & Tel. < 200 None 400/100) 241 =110.19 6.48 8.00 8.05 8.00 165. —144 
Southern Pipe Line... 1890—Penn. Oil City, Pa. Crude oil pipe lines None None 100(10) 181 13.15 D0.27 0.30 0.25 0.30 11%— 4% 
Southern Union Gas... 1929--Del. Chicago, Ill. Sale & trans. of nat. gas 5,290 133 241(n) Def. None 1.46 None 


*Net asset value. 
bined preferred stocks. 


+Net. investment 


v—9 months. 


income. 


m—November 30. n—No 
& B combined. D—Deficit. 


par. 


p—Preferred. aq—Not report: 
U. K.—United Kingdom of Great Britain. — 


tIn bankruptcy and/or reorganization. Fiscal years ending: a—Jan. 31, 1939 & 1940; b—Febru 28, : 
1939 & 1940; d—April 30, 1939 & 1940: e—May 31: f—June 30; i—September 30: k—October 31; 
A-Class A. B—Class B. AB—Class A 
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DIVIDENDS 


DECLARED 


Pe- Pay-  Hldrs. of Pe- Pay-  Hidrs. of 
Company Kate riod able Record Company Rate riod = able Record 
Dec. 20 Dec. 13 Oklahoma Natural Gas........: .. Dee. 31 Dee. 14 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel ...... T5e Dec. 23 Dec. Omnibus Corp. Dec. 30 Dee. 13 
Aluminum Goods Mfg..... 40c Dec. 18 Dee. 3 Pan Am. Pet. & Transp. -- Dee. 21 Dec. 7 
Am. Bank Note pf....... 75iec Q Jan. 2 Dec. 1l Paramount Pictures ..... -- Dec. 24 Dec. Y 
Am. Crystal 25¢ Jan. 2 Dec. 18 veces 40c .. Jan. 2 Dec. li 
Am. Cyanamid A & B........ lic Q Jan. 2 Dec. 12 Patchogue Plymouth Mills..... $2 .. Dec. 20 Dec. 10 
Am. Hawaiian S.S............ 25c Q Dec. 28 Dec. li 30c .. Dec. 30 Dec. 10 
Amer. Home Products......... 20ec M Jan. 2 Dec. 13 Penn. Glass Sand ............ $1 .. Dec. 16 Dee. 6 
Amer. Metal Ltd. ........... 75e .. Dec. 23 Dec. 12 .. Dec. 26 Dec. 12 
Amer. Stores Co. 25¢ Dec. 27 Dec. 7 Philco Corp. 25e .. Dec. 21 Dec. 9 
Am. Water Wks. & El. pf...$1.50 Q Jan. 2 Dec. 13 Pitts. Metallurgical Co. ...... 50e .. Dec. 16 Dec. 6 a. 
Anaconda Wire & Cable....... ec. 17 Dec. 6 Powdrell & Alexander ........ Oc .. Dec. 16 2 
Armstrong Cork................ ec, 2 ec. 9 ratt mbert ............50€ . Dec. 25 Dee. ation, any 1 ; 
50c Dec. 20 Dec. 10 Q Dee. 16 Nov. 30 ee of the literature iste 
Babcock & Wilcox............ ‘a Dec 20 Dee. | Reliable Stores ..........-. Dec. 20 Dee. 14 below will be sent free direct 
Beatrice Creamery 25e¢ an. 2 ec. 15 2%c .. Apr Mar. 22 
Beneficial Indust’l Loan ....... 50c .. Dee. 31 Dec. 16 | Reliance Elec, & Eng.......... 5c .. Dee. 24 Dee. 14 from the firm by whom issued. 
Black & Decker ............. 25e Q Dec 20 Dec 10 | Richfield Oil Corp.............500e .. Dec 21 Dee. 7 To expedite handling, each letter 
Borden Co. Dee Dee Scranton Lace Dee. 4 Now. be le onfined a 
Bourjois IMC. ec. 2 ec, 2 Selby Shoe .. Dec. 5 Nov. 25 or a sin item. ri 
50c Dec. 20 Dec. 6 75e .. Dee. 21 Dec. 7 int p 
Dec. 11 Dec. 4 | Silver King Coalition M...... .. Dee. 24 Dee. 13 and give both name and address. 
Cannon Mills .......... 5 Dec. 30 Dec. 14 Standard Brands ............. 10e7 Q Jan. 2 Dee. 9 : 
Chen. & B.B........ Q 13 $4.00 G. $1.12% Q Mar. 15 14 
Chicago Mail Order 25e .. Dec. 30 Dec. 7 | Standard Oil (Ky.)...........25¢ Q Dec. 16 Dec. % tems of Interest Deoartmen+ re 
Chie, Pneumatic Tool ....... $2.50 san. 2 Dec. 17 | Standard 25e Q Dec. 14 Nov. 30 
62%c Q Jan. 2 Dec. 17 Sun Life Assurance (Ca).....$3.75 Q Jan. 1 Dee. 16 West 
Chicago Rivet & Machine...... 25c .. Dec. 14 Nov. 26 a | Serre 10c . Dec. 28 Dec. 14 21 est Stree New Yor ee 
City Auto Stamping.......... 15c .. Dec. 20 Dec. 5 Tide Water Asso. Oil $4.50 pf.$1.12% Q Jan. 2 Dec. 10 
City & Suburban Homes...... 30c S Dec. 4 Dee. 1 Timken Detroit Axle ......... .. Dee. 20 Dee. 10 . 
Clark Controfler ........cccee T5e .. Dec. 16 Dec. 9 Twentieth Cent.-Fox Film pf. 37%ce Q Dec. 27 Dee. 1% ACCURATE TOUCH TYPEWRITING 
ec. 20 ec. 10 Union Bag & Paper.......... Jec. ec. 10 
Cluett. Peabody & Co........ $1.25 .. Dec. 24 Dec. 13 | United Carr Fastener ........ 30¢ Q Dec. 16 Dec. 5 s-page booklet lor anyone who wishes a 
Comm’! Invest, Trust........-. Jan. ec. 10 U. S. Smelt. & Refining..... 50 .. c. 2 12 : : 
Commercial Solvents .......... .. Dec. 23 Dec. 6 1 .. Jan. 15 Dee. 12 Secretaries who wish to increase their 
Compo Shoe Mach. ...........25¢ Q Dee. 16 Dec. 6 Q Jan. 15 Dee. 27 speed and accuracy. Please write on 
Cons. Gas. (Balt.).......c.0s 90° Q Jan. 2 Dee. 14 Univ. Cyclops Steel..........50e .. Dee. 28 Dee. 13 letterhead 
80c .. Dec. 23 Dec. Warner & Swasey .......... 40c .. Dec. 20 Dec. 9 etternead. 
Crown Zullerbach ............ 25c .. Jan. 2 ec. 15 Jan. 2 TER > 
— 00 Q 31 West Penn. Elec. 5 2 Dee. Dec IN THE VALLEY OF THE SUN 
6-06 ec, 2 ec, 6 West P Pwr. ec, 2 le : : 3 
East Gas. & Fuel Asso. % Jan. 15 Dee. 20 and travel information about 
Elgin ‘Natl, Watch Dec. 23 Dee. 11 $1 Dec. 20 Dec. 9 an all-expense Tucson (Arizona) 
Weyenberg Shoe ........... .. Dee. 20 Tour. Includes inviting inns, fine 
Fairchild Aviation ec. 2 ec, 12 Wheeling Steel $5 pf. ....... 2 Q Jan. 2 ec, 13 oe per . 
Filenes Sons, Wm. Se .. Jan. 25 Jan. 16 Dee. 23 Dec. 12 hotels—dude ranching at its best. 
Firestone Tire & Rub......... 25c .. Dec. 20 Dec. 12 Yellow Truck & Coach ‘‘R’’.$1. ists .. Dec. 24 Dee. 11 t 
Gen’] Amer. Transp.......... $1.75 .. Dec. 30 Dec. 12 he ee eres Q Jan. 2 Dec. 11 FOR YOUR BOY : 
Gen’ Gas & El........ .. ec. ec. 13 Do 5% 37% an. 1 Nov. 30 y 
Gillette Safety Razor Bee: 2 Dee. 13 A book he can make 
iold & Stock Teleg.......... 50 Q Jan. 2 Dee, a toy motor that will run. 
| Gt. Northern Ry. pf..........50e .. Dec. 24 Dec. 9 | Allied Chem. & Dye......... $2... Dec. 27 Dee. 
Gt. Western Sugar ...........50e .. Jan. 2 Dec. 14 | Am. Hawaiian S.S......... $1.75 .. Dec. 28 Dee. 7 OPENING AN ACCOUNT 
Deel 20 Dee. | Black & Decker Dee. 20 Dee. 10 Many helpful hints on trading pro 
Hygrade Sylvania Dec. 20 Dec. 10 cedure and practice in this 24-page 
2 5 — Mills 29 «.. 23 
$ | Carriers & General .......... Dec. 30 Dee. 16 booklet, offered by N. S. E. firm. 
International Shoe Q Jan. 1° Dee. 1} Fox (Peter) Bwg....... .. Dec. 28 Dee. 12 AIR CONDITIONING 
Kalamazoo Stove & Furnace...50c .. Dec. 2% Dec. 10 | Helme Co. (G. W.) Jan. 92 Dec. : 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation...30¢ .. Dee. 20 Dec. 7 | Hubbell (Harvey) ............ 20 .. Dee. 20 Dec. 9 Completely illustrated literature ex- 
Locke Steel Chain ...........30¢ Q Dee. 27 Dec. 13 | Iron Fireman Mfg. ........... ase .. Dec. 20 Dec. 5 or h henti 4 al 
Mathieson Alkali Wks @ Dee. 24 Dee. 9 | Welle Se .. Dee. 15 Nov. 29 tioning—how it ects the health,. 
} Maytag Co. .... 6 Dee. 31 Dee. 11 | Lone Star Coment Seo .. Dec. 33 Dee. i comfort, and convenience. Valuable 
McCrory Dec. 24 Dee. 12 e 
Mead, Johnson ......+-..--- Tie Q Jan. 2 Dee. 11 | MeCrory Stores ....... -e2de .. Dee. 24 Dee. 12 to those planning to build and present 
| Molybdenum of Amer.........25¢ .. Dee. 20 Dec. 10 | Mead, Johnson .............. .75 .. Jan. 2 Dee. 14 home owners who plan to modernize. . 
Montgomery Ward ...........50¢ .. Jan. 15 Dee. 13 Midwest Piping & Supply ....50¢ .. Dec. 14 Dec. 7 : 
$1.75 Q Jan. 2 Dee. 13 Natomas Co. Oc .. Dee. 27 Dec. 10 
Myers (F. E.) & Bro........ Tic .. Dee. 26 Dec. 16 Nehi Corp. .. Dee. 26 Dec. 10 HOW TO BUILD BETTER HOMES 
Nat’l Bond & Share.......... 40c .. Dec. 16 Dec. 9 | New Idea .. Dec. 21 Dec. 
Nat’l Cylinder Gas............ 2c .. Dec. 283 Dee. 9 New Jersey Zinc............+. 50c -« Dee. 20 Dec. 2 To provide livability and comfort ;. , 
Nat'l 40c .. Dec. 2% Dee. 16 N. Y. City Omnibus.......... 25¢ .. Dec. 27 Dec. 18 
Nat’l Malleable & St. Cast..$1 .. Dec. 21 Dec. 7 | N. Merchandise ........... economy in operation; lasting home 
idee | Penney. Dee: 26 Dee. 12 values ; guaranteed protection. A valu- 
N. ¥. C. Omnibus..... Q Dee. 27 Dee 18 Dew & able booklet for anyone owning a home 
) Dec, 20 Dec, 10 | Standard Brands .............. 
Dee 30 Dec. 10 | Standard Oil 30¢ .. Dee. 16 Dee. 2 or expecting to remodel or build one. 
4 Niagara Hudson Pr. ......... Dee. 19 Dee. 4 Standard Oil (Ohio)........... oe 30 
Niagara Share B (Md).......30¢ .. Dee. 27 Tee. 9 k Beautifully illustrated brochure de- 
Niles-Bement-Pond ihe .. Dee. 14 Dee. 5 foe a scribes 100 style-leading models at 
WavraGel-AGONO acc ccaseavsees 50ec Q Der. 17 Dee. 5 Payable in 5 per cent cumulative preferred stock. cations unobtainable from any other = 
boat builder 
CORPORATION EARNINGS REPORTS ' 
J 
64-PAGE ART CATALOGUE 
ON COMMON. STOCK 1939 | ON COMMON ‘Stock Desesiid d 
cOMMO 0 escribing in 
Commonwealth & Southern ........ $0.12 $0.12 | Electric Power & Light.......... $0.34 D$0.45 in detail and illustrating 
Engineers Public Service.......--. 1.57 1.53 | Food Machinery 3.70 2.82 origina signed etchings and litho- 
National Power Ght.......... Outboard Marine 4. 
io Mont to october 3i D039 graphs of 62 leading American artists, 
, Eastern Steamship .......... stinin: Di. 12 0.99 priced at only $5 each. Also included 
- FS deeronttoneny 0.50 0.02 9 Months to September 30 are 125 illustrations and exciting bio- 3 
. 9 Months to October 31 American Cable & Radio......... 0.13 — eraphi ‘ 
74 0.41 American Safety Razor............ 0.54 1.07 graphical data. 
American Car & Foundry.......... 2.75 73.28 COMF IRS 
Crown Zellerbach Chicago Yellow Cab .............. 0.59 0.08 O} IF ORT AND CLEANLINESS 
*2.33 Crown Cork & Seal........ 2.41 IN YOUR HOME 
3 to october si 1.13 1.22 ‘ 
Jacobs AF. 0.23 De. Middle West 0.90 0.91 This booklet brings you the facts 
Royal Typewriter Midwest Oil ...... 0.6 .56 
Waukesha Motor ............- | Bathe Film 0.30 0.96 about a low 
- eeks to October ttsburg OrgingS 2. eee warm-air eatin or 
. e owners only. 
*—Before Federal taxes. +—Year ended December 31, 1939. D—Deficit. 
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Weekly Trade Indicators 


Week Ended 


Weekly Carloadings 


Week Ended 


Nov. 30 Nov. 23 Dec. 2 Nov. 23 Nov. 16 
1940 1939 
Miscellaneous: Eastern District 6 

tAuto Production (U.S.A.) ..... 128,783 102,340 93,638 Baltimore & Ohio ........... -» 66,253 att 

{Electrical Output (K.W.H.). 2,796 2,695 é Chesapeake & Ohio..... ‘Aseaes 32,638 35,916 

§Steel Operations (% of Cap.). 96.9 96.6 92.8 Delaware & Hudson ........... 13,309 eH 
Total Carloadings (Cars)..... 728,525 733,488 685,496 Delaware, Lackaw’na & West’rn 16,252 16,096 

82.0 81.5 80.7 Norfolk & Western .. 24,86 25,3 

*+Crude Oil Output (bbls.)..... 3,335 3,766 3289 New York, N. Haven & Hartford 25,021 23,373 

+Motor Fuel Stocks (bbls.)..... 80,284 80,100 76,790 New York Central . seeeee 85,949 89,939 

+Gas & Fuel Oil Stocks (bbls.) 152,830 154,000 148,248 New York, Chicago & St. Louis 17,13 16,55 

Nov. 23 Nov. 16 Nov. 25 Pennsylvania - 115,366 114,779 

{Bank Clearings, New York City $3,027 $3,399 $2,550 Pere Marquette .....csccevees ‘ 11,63 11,639 

{Bank Clearings, Outside N.Y.C. 2,910 2,995 2,458 Wabash .--eeseseerssseeeeeeeee 14,873 15,066 

*+Bitum. Coal Output (tons). 1,827 1,800 1,820 Western Maryland ............. 10,956 10,707 
Cotton Mill Activity Index.... 161.2 x139.7 146.4 Southern District 

F. W. Index of Ind@’l Production 243.3 229.1 185.3 Atlantic Coast Line........... . 16,668 15,929 

*Daily average. 7000 omitted. tWard’s Reports. §As of Louisville & Nashville ........ 28,646 29,347 

the beginning of the following week. {000,000 omitted. Seaboard Air LANG. ....ccccccee 15,949 14,733 

xRevised. Southern Ry. System .......... 38,717 38,991 35, 549 
ommodity ces: Dec. ov. ec. 5 Northwest Distric 

Steel Billets, Pitts. (per ton).. $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 Chicago & Great ae ; 5,970 5,066 5,097 

Scrap Steel, Pitts. (per ton).... 22.00 22.00 18.75 Chic., Milwaukee, St. Paul& Pac. 28,344 27,672 26,183 

Copper, Electrolytic (per 1b.).. 0.12 0.12 0.12% 36,319 33,745 32,090 

Lead {per Ib.) 0.05% 0.0580 0.05% Great Northern ............. oo 16,375 14,314 

Zine, {per Ud.) 0.0725 0.0725 0.0650 Northern Pacific 14,900 14,581 13,233 

Rubber Sheets (per lb.) Terry 0.21 0.2087 0.20 Central West District 

Hides, Light Native (per 1b)... 0.13% 0.13% 0.14% Atchison, Topeka & Santa F 26,511 28,863 24,006 

Gasoline, Dealer (per gal.) 0.06% 0.06% Burtiasten & Gainey. $6741 26742 

Crude Oil, Mid-Cont. (per 0.98 0.96 0.96 Pace. 

Wheat (per bushel) .......... 1.09 % 1.08% 1.08% Tilinot cific. 3 18,65 

Sugar, Raw (per Ib.)........... 0.0285 0.0285 0.0295 65 456 

Fed IR R Southern Pacific System ....... 40,825 43,911 39,583 
edera eserve Keports§ nov.27 Nov. 20 Nov. 29 eee 28,171 28,382 24,851 

Member Banks, 101 Cities (000,000 omitted) Western Pacific ............... 4,18 4,581 3,420 

Total Commercial Loans ...... ,911 4,908 4,381 Kansas City Southern ......... 4,262 4,438 3,934 

Total Brokers’ Loans .......... 467 455 660 Missouri-Kansas-Texas ........ 7,212 7,040 6,346 

Other Loans for Securities .... 460 454 499 Missouri Pacific .............+. 25,548 25,395 22,882 

U. S. Govt. Securities Held .... 12,250 12,229 11,121 St. Louis-San Francisco ....... 13,281 13,249 11,264 

Investments, Except Govt. Bonds 3,524 3,605 3,382 St. Louis-Southwestern ...... ae 5,385 5,629 4,948 

Total Net Demand Deposits... 22,189 21,961 18,972 8,899 9,072 8,658 

Total Time Deposits ---...---. 5,375 5,382 5,232 : 

s from the o the Vv 

Reserve Credit Outstanding.... 2,276 2,302 2,605 indication of earnings for the current month. ‘(ohenptind thden 

Total Money in Circulation.... 8,465 8,436 7,462 Association of American Railroads figures. 

Monthly Monthly 

Indicators FINANCIAL WORLD’S INDUSTRIAL INDEX Indicators 

vu: S. Govt. debt....... *$44,273 *$41,305 (BASED ON F.W. MONTHLY INDEX FIGURES) §Chain Store Sales...... *$323.6 *$300.2 
Food in Sterage: 280 420 Farm Income — Total 

Butter (Ibs.) ....... *104.7 *128.1 (incl. Subsidies)..... *1,125 #1,042 
Fruits (Ibs.) ....... 1625  *149.4 260 PRODUCTION 400 
Vegetables (Ibs.) .... *83.9 *76.9 | Index (% Capacity)... 96.8 84.9 
(Ibs.) ........ 222.3 68.7 Spindles Active (av.).. *22.5 *22.7 
eat, All Kinds (Ibs.) *403.2 *382.9 Shoe Output (pairs) . *37.3 *37.1 
tShinbuilding Contracts: 290 \ | JV 360 Tax Collections (total). *$355.3  *$292.2 
Number of Vessels. . 302 2 | {Truck Loadings: 
Total Tonnage ...... 1,527,400 1,184,360 ! Freight (tons) 984,313 845.277 

Radio Broadcast sales: 200 \ 1340 nw Index Number ....... 142.59 151.26 
x *$4. 5 \ / Scrap Steel Exports: 

CTOBER 4 Iron Activity: 
5 Production (net tons). *4.45 *3.22 

tNew Financing ........ *47 *20.3 = 160 e — 7 300 Z Active Blast Furnaces 195 188 

Aviation Passenger Miles 115.5 *70.2 Operating Rate ...... 83.0% 18.7% 

Electrical Equipment: re) ‘ re) Steel Ingot Output: 

Vacuum Cleaners .... 152,969 137,901 280 Total (net tons) ...... *6.46 *6.15 
Refrigerators ......... 82,01 57,715 2s 2s Structural Steel Activity: 

Ranges & Stoves .... 34,741 23,611 a ra) Shipments (tons) ..... 139,221 133,849 
Washing Machines.... 168,527 142,830 = 120+4- + 260 Orders on Hand (tons) 233,115 118,841 
23,282 2,097 | Railroad Equipment Orders: 

Hosiery Shipments: r th Locomotive .......... 57 67 
Total (dozen pairs)...  *14.1 *13.2 1004 #48 INVENTORIES 240 Passenger Cars ...... None 

Fluid Milk Sales: to 11,786 17,698 
Daily Average (qts.).. *6.8 *6.6 Engineering Contra 

Paperboard Activity (tons) : 80-1088 220 Awards: Tota) ........ *702.8 *245.1 
Production (U. 8.).... 473,169 506,466 Rayon Activity (ibs.): 

Crude Rubber (long tons) : *36.9 *34.8 
Consumption ......... 54,477 57,155 60 t 200 Stocks of Yarns...... *6.8 *13.0 
74, 45,628 % Apparel Wool Consumption: 

Stocks on Hand....... 259,140 119,404 40 190 (ibs. *82.5 *68.9 

Production” *5.1 *5.4 193233 34 ‘36 ‘37 ‘38 FMAMJ JASON Cigarettes (units)....*16, 448.2 *15,384.4 
Ee eee *5.5 “5.1 ‘ 1940 ' Cigars (units) ....... *583.5 *551.2 
140,025 146,136 Tobarco (Ibs.) ....... *31.2 *27.0 
Inventories ........... *9.4 * Snuff (lbs.) ......... *3.6 *3.3 
*Millions. Cosperese new issues only, excludes refunding. t{At first of month. §25 chains and 2 mail orders, compiled by 


Merrill, Lynch, E. 


20 
Industrials R.R.s 


1840 Utilities 
Nov. 
130.14 28.31 19.87 
SS 130.03 28.15 19.95 
30... 131.00 27.97 19.97 
Dec. 
Rica 130.93 28.03 20.11 
Bis 130.78 28.00 20.25 
4 130.75 27.78 20.27 
32 


. Pierce & Cassatt. 


gAmerican Trucking Association (157 carriers in 38 states and District of Columbia). 


Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds—Closing Prices 
CLOSING STOCK AVERAGES— Vol. of Sales ————CHARACTER OF TRADING———_— 
30 


65 N.Y.S.E. Issues 
Stocks (Shares) -Traded 
43.53 472,440 698 
43.47 527,735 749 
43.65 335,580 573 
43.68 478,380 740 
43.67 449,200 726 
43.60 651,170 789 


New 


's Decl. ch’ng’d Highs Lows 
287 206 205 3 s 
289 245 215 7 9 
304 107 162 1 2 
281 254 205 8 6 
216 323 187 15 7 
241 303 245 19 3 


Average Value of 
40 Bond Sales 

Bonds N.Y.S.E. 1940 
Nov. 
90.18 5,780,000 
90.08 7,350,000 29 
90.10 3,770,000 ..30 
Dec. 
90.14 6,260,000 
90.14 7,430,000 acm 
90.16 8,190,000 
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TWELVE-YEAR PRICE RANGE OF : 
ALL NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE COMMON STOCKS 


VALUABLE FOR FUTURE 


(Part 10) 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 *1940 
Eastern Rolling Mill..................... High 40 25% 13% 6% 10 12% 8 12% 17 8% 85% 6% 
Low 19 6% 1 1% 3% 5% 3% 3% 3 
High 264% 255% 18534 87% bid 2934 116% 172% 185 198 187 186% 166% 
Low 150 142% 77 35% bid to 79 110% 156 144 121% 138% 117 
Eaton High 76% 37% 21% % 16 22% 40% 37% 23% 30% 37 
Low 18 11% 5% 3 3% 12% 16% 2B 15% 10 15% 22 
Edison Bros. Stores 
Wn bn High 25 18 10% 4 7 28% 39% 69% 
Low 15% 7 4 3 6 8 24% 36 57% 
(Par $2—after 3 for 1 split-up)...... wena 24 17% 19% 17% 
Elec. & Musical Ind. 
ak High 4 4% 9% 
Low 2% 1 4% 
High 8% 7% 7% 4 3% 1% 
Ww 5% 5% 2% 1} a 
High 174 114% 74% 32% 27% 31% 38% 45% 36% 405% 41% 
Low 50 33 8% 10 15 1y%y 30% 14% 13% 22% 25 
ca High 183% 9% 4% 2% 8% 7% 14% 17% 16 15% 18% 
Low 3% 2% % yy 1 3 3% 10 3% 8% 10 
High 86% 103% 16% 15% 9% 7% 235% 26% 14 12% 8% 
low 29%, 34% 9 24% 3% 2% 1% 6% 6% 6% 6% 3 
High 104% 79% 66 33% 54 52 55% 44, 35 °35 33% 
Low 55 47% 23 12% 21 34 39 39% 22 21% 23% 24% 
Elk Horn Coal 
High 10% 5% 1% + 1% % 1% 
El Paso Natural High 29% 29% 41% 
Low A, 14% 17 
High 83% 59% 45% 37% 62% 63 60 45% 55 46 
Low 51 36% 23% 16 26 45 52% 53% 33 33 32% 35 
Engineers Public Service................ High 66 49 25 1 8% 8% 16% 17% 10% 13% 1 
Low 31 %% 4 2. 2%, 
Equitable Office Building................ High 42 5034 35% 19 13% 10% 7% 10% 9% 2% 1% h 
Low 31% 31% 18% 10 6% 5 4%, 5% 1 1% NU x% 
Esto & Pitteburgh R. Raz. High 61% 654% 65 bid 50 58 80 70 69 67% 
Low 56 63% 40 bid 4 44 49%, 67% 67 65 58 63 671% 
High 93% 3934 114 14 18% 6% 3 1% 
Low 41% 22% 5 2 3% 7% ll 4% 1% 1 % 
Eureka Vacuum Cleaner................. High 54 43% 7 7% 18% 14% 14% 15% 14% 6 53% 5 
Ww 36% 6% 3 3 10% 12 3 2% 3% 2% 
High 73%. 30% 8% 2% 10 27% 40% 40% 34%4 16 13 11% 
Ww 15 4 1 5 9 15 23% 6% 5% 6 5 
Ex-Cello-O 
High 22% 11% 4% 6% 7% 
Low 12 55% 1% 1% 3% 
Low 3% 14% 7 8 14% 20% 
High 27%, 7% 25 114 10% 6 8% 6% 2% 
Low 22% 21% 10 9% 3% 3 2 4% 1% 1% % % 
High 51% 32 23 8% 12% 12% 12% 16 13% 5% 4 
High 54% 50% 6 11% 18% 39% 71% 71% 43 3% 49% 
Sauget’. i. High 124% 68% 42 51% 80 105 159% 159% 
Low 2 15% 22 143 
Low Bias 31% %6 20 17% 
Federal Light & Traction.............. High 109 90% % 22 14% 11% 214% 27% 29% 16% 18% 18% 
Low OY 4334 15% 8% A, 7% 67 11 11 
Federal Mining & Smelting............. High 310 185 80 35 103 107 72 92 150 133 165 wav 
; Low 170 80 20 13 15 52 40 37 ot) 52% 85 eee 
Bigh 35% 19% 9% 2% 7% ‘6% 11% BHR 23 15% 19% 
Low 10 6% 3 1 3 3% 6 12 
Low eeee eeee eeee eeee 12% 12% 
Federal Motor Trucls.........cscccsccece High 22% 12% 7% 11% 8% 2% 12% 11% 5 4 J 
Federated Dept. Stores................. High 33 ai 27% 15% 31 46% 43% 27% 25 
25% 12% 10% 7% 20 16% 12% 18% 15 
-High 11 bid 15% 14% 32 42% 47% 23% 20 
Ww nae 8 bid 8% 7 10% 15% 14% 14% 10 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Ins. 
Low 10% 23% 28% 38 22% 22% 27% 27 
Filene’s (Wm.) 40% 24 16% 30 30 25 40% 39% 21% 22% 
% Low 30 16 15% 7 9 23 16 20% 20 18° ...,16K 14 


*Up to December 2, 1940. 
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Readers of The Christian Science Monitor are good au 
| prospect for gnancial advertiser® hecause they have | 
“money the pank.” proof of this is supplied by the | 
smpressive list of savings bank advertiser® using the 
Monitor, few of whose names are chown this 
These advertiser® know definitely that Monitor IK 
advertising helps t© attract new accounts hecause 
| Monitor readers them of their response: 
Sa Whether you are -nterested in advertising a 
savings bank, national bank. trust company proker- 
7On age pusiness> pond issue> or co-operative pank, you 
will find the Monitor a worthwhile medium to 
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